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By Eric Powell 
(Djakarta) 


TRADING POTENTIALS 
Business Activity Indicatars 

Income: The adult population of 
Indonesia, according to the 1930 census, 
was about 34,000,000 and the number 
of assessments for income tax in 1940 
‘was 2,356,000, which means that about 
7% of the adult population earned 
taxable income. Of this 7%, 93.3% 
earned less than U.S.$500, or an 
average of U.S.$.110 a year, 5.5% 
earned between $500 and $2,700, or an 
average of $1,135: and 1.2% earned 
$2,700 and over, or an average of 
$4,865. Europeans, with 0.4% of the 
population, earned 35% of the income; 
Chinese, with 2% of the population 
earned 17% of the income and the 
natives with 97.4%, earned 46% of the 
income. Of those earning less than 
U.S.$500 a year, natives represented 
83.4%, Chinese 14%. In the $500 to 
$2700 bracket, Europeans represented 
47%, Chinese 29% and natives 22%; 
and those earning more than $2700, 
Europeans represented ‘82%, ‘Chinese 
12% and natives 5%. While these 
statistics of income have very little 
value in determining present purchas- 
ing power, it may be assumed that the 
percentages for the different racial 
groups are. still approximately the 
same. 

Other indicators: At the end of 1949, 
it is estimated that there were 12,500 
Passenger: cars and taxicabs, 12,100 
motortrucks, 2,450 motorcycles and 38 
buses, compared with a total of 88,000 
motor vehicles before the war. The 
number of telephone sets in use was 
51,300 before the war, while in 1949 
there were only 12,500. The number of 
licensed radio receiving sets in 1940 
was 102,000. The number of electricity 
corsumers reached 315,676 in 1940, 
consuming 364,352,000 kw. hr. in that 
year. 

Local Customs Affecting Sales 

More than 70% of the population 
are native Indonesians and these are 
divided into a large number of ethnic 
groups of which the more important 
are the Javanese (47%), Sundanese 


(14.5%), Madurese (7.3%), Minang- 
kabau (3.4%), Buginese (2.6%) 
Batak (2%) and Balinese (1.9%). 


With the exception of the Balinese 
who are predominantly Hindu, the 
Indonesians are Mohammedans. Most 
of their houses are of bamboo and 
fibre construction and are not equipped 
with water or electricity. Most of the 
homes occupied by the European and 
Chinese popjalation, however, are of 
brick or stone with tile roofing, but 
many are wooden frame houses with 
reed roofs. Because of the tropical 
climate, no heating facilities are re- 
quired and only a few of the better 
class homes are equipped with water 
hearters. Gas is generally used for 
cooking in the cities, because electric 
rates are too high for electric stoves. 
Kerosene and charcoal are used in the 
rural districts. Much of the demand 
for imported merchandise is limited to 
the Europeans and Chinese, since the 
buying power of the majority of the 
native population is very low. 


MARKETING FACTORS 

Principal Commercial Cities:— The 
most important commercial centre in 
Indonesia is Djakarta, which is the 
seat of the Government and serves all 
of West Java, including the inland 
cities of Bandoeng and Bogor. All of 
the leading import houses, many of 
which were formerly located at 
Surabaya, now have their headquar- 
ters in Djakarta in order to be close to 
the seat of Government. Most of these 
import houses have branches and 
agencies in all other parts of the 
archipelago. Surabaya ranks second, 
and before the war led Djakarta as the 
chief commercial.centre. It serves ail 
of East Java, the Lesser Sunda Islands 
(Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Timor, etc.) 
and to some extent all of east Indone- 
sia. Macassar, seat of Government 
for the State of East Indonesia, is 
becoming important as a commercial 
centre for that State, which includes 
the island of Celebes, the Moluccas and 
the Lesser Sunda Islands. It is the 
centre of the copra and spice trade of 


Samarang and Tjilatjap were import- 
ant shipping points for agricultural 
estate products, such as sugar, tea, 
rubber, tapioca and kapok, but are 
relatively unimportant as commercial 
centres. In Sumatra, the principal 
‘commercial centres are Medan, serving 
the rubber, tobacco and palm oil 
estates on the east coast, Palembang, 
serving the oil fields, rubber and coffee 
districts of south Sumatra; and 
Padang on the west coast. Pontianak, 
Bandjermasin and Samarinda_ serve 
the rubber and: copra producing areas 
of Borneo while Balikpapan and 
Tarakan serve the oil fields and 
refineries of Borneo. A considerable 
portion of the import requirements of 
Riouw, Sumatra and Borneo are sup= 
plied from Singapore. 

Marketing Channels:— Before the 
war more than 50%_of the general 
import trade (textiles, foodstuffs, 
beverages and household articles) was 
in the hands of four large Dutch 
import houses; more than 80% of the 
technical imports (machinery and 
heavy equipment) handled by five 
firms; 60% of the pharmaceutical and 
medicinal supplies by two firms; 60% 
of the industrial chemicals and fertili- 
sers by two firms; 80% of the type- 
writers by two firms; 75%: of the other 
office machines and equipment by 
three firms; 40% of the books and 
periodicals by two. firms; and motor- 
cars principally by three  finms. The 
opportunities for the sales or indent 
agent in the present system of trading 
in Indonesia are extremely limited and 
consequently there are only a few in 
business. ‘While there is no control of 
export trade, except for copra, tin and 
cinchona, about 60% of the pre-war 
exports were handled by eight large 
firms. Most.of the leading importers 
and exporters have their head offices 
in Djakarta and branches or agencies 
in other parts of the archipelago. Be- 
fore the war, many had their directo- 
rates in the Netherlands and, while 
this is again true, the establishments 
in Indonesia appear to enjoy a greater 
measure of independence with re- 
ference to the lines represented. 

The bulk of the wholesale trade of 
Indonessa is in the hands of the Chin- 
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ese and the Dutch, the latter being 
predominate in heavy equipment, 


machinery: and technical goods, and 
the Chinese in textiles, foodstuffs and 
small wares. While no statistics are 
available on the number of wholesale 
outlets, in the 1930 census 4,439 Euro- 
peans and 10,869 Chinese listed the 
wholesale and commission business as 
their occupation. The wholesale trade 
is concentrated in the commercial cen- 
tres listed above. Retail trade is prin- 
cipally inthe hands of the Chinese 
and Arabs, although there are a few 
exclusively European stores, particu- 
larly for jewellery, books and wearing 
apparel in the larger cities. The native 
Indonesian’s participation in the retail 
trade is generally limited to the small 
wayside goods and tobacco stands. 

Rationing System:— A _ rationing 
system is in effect for the purpose of 
enabling the population to maintain a 
minimum standard of living. Local 
supplies are supplemented by a distri- 
bution of imported and domestic 
foodstuff, textiles and, occasionally, 
miscellaneous household articles, Per- 
sons eligible for the service are divid- 
ed into categories according to month- 
ly income. Prices of the items offered 
are usually below the usual market 
value. In addition, industrial, com- 
mercial and Governmental organisa- 
tions are issued monthly rations of 
certain luxury items for distribution to 
their employees. 

Distribution and Sales :—-There are 
no free ports in Indonesia. Generally, 
warehousing facilities are ample, but 
at the present time, with the lack of 
transportation facilities, it is difficult 
to move merchandise as rapidly as in 
normal times. There are no commer- 
cial credit agencies and credit infor- 
mation is supplied by the banking 
institutions. At present there are only 
two advertising agencies in Indonesia 
through which advertising can he 
placed in local media. 

All imports: are made on a Letter of 
Credit basis and F.O.B. quotations 
with the freight factor quoted 
separately, are required. 

IMPORT CONTROL 

All imports are subject to both 

import and foreign exchange licensing. 


Neither certificates of origin nor 
consular invoices are required for 
imports excepting for a very few 


specific commodities, e.g. narcotics. In 
order to conserve foreign exchange, 
imports are _ restricted as to volume, 
type of merchandise, country of origin, 
prices paid, etc. For this purpose, 
import plans are prepared by the 
Planning and Allocation hrstitute. 
Immediately after the Second World 
War all import and export trade was 


handled by the Netherlands Indies 
Government Import and Export 
Organisation (NIGIEO). In accord- 


ance with the declared policy of res- 
tering trade to normal trade channels, 
the NIGIEO gradually withdrew from 
trading in several groups of commodi- 
ties and was finally liquidated in 
October 1947. Since, however, it was 
not possible to restore trdde complete- 
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ly to private hands, two new agencies, 
the General Import Organisation 
(AIO). and the: Import Planning and 
Allocation Organisation were set up 
which functioned in such a way as to 
promote a greater degree of participa- 
tion by private enterprise subjeet to 
Government control and _ assistance. 
The Import Planning and Allocation 
Organisation, functioning under the 
Department of Economic Affairs, is 
confposed of a director appointed by 
the head of that Department, and a 
board of four, consisting of the Chair- 
man of the Netherlands Indies Associ- 
ation of Importers and Wholesalers 
(NIWIA), one member each repre- 
senting the Chinese and _ Indonesian 
business communities, and one Board 
acts in a purely advisory capacity and 
submits to the Department of Economic 
Affairs estimates of the types and 
quantities of required imports and 
proposals for allocating the intended 
purchases to pre-war and_ post-war 
importers. Upon the approval of these 
estimates, the necessary exchange is 
made available by the Bureau of 
Foreign Exchange. 

In ordering goods from abroad, three 


methods are employed by AIO as 
follows: 
(a) Bulk consumer goods. are 


ordered by AIO through local firms 
maintaining offices abroad. This group 
of firms is associated with the Indies 
‘wholesalers and from AIO, the IWIA 
determines which of its member firms 
will handle the transaction. This mem- 
ber then orders and handles the goods. 
No matter which member effects the 
transaction, all of the member firms 
who before the war regularly handled 
the goods ordered, share in the com- 
mission. This commission is divided 
among them on the basis of their pre- 
war share of the trade in these goods. 
(b) Special Items.. Purchases of 
paper, stationery, and a number of 
other items are handle on an allotment 
basis. When it has been determined 
how mueh exchange can be made 
available during a given period for the 
importation of such items, the busi- 
ness is divided’ among the importers 
who regularly handle that item. 
Allocations to individual © importers 
correspond to their pre-war share of 
the business in the items in question. 
Generally, however, 10% of the avail- 
lable foreign exchange is reserved for 
distribution among the importing 
firms newly established since the war. 
(c) All Other Items. Orders for 
other items are placed on the basis of 
tenders. When the Government has 
determined how much exchange may 
be allocated during a given period for 
the importation of a specific article, 
importers are invited to submit 
tenders. Consideration of quality, and 
delivery date, as well as price, deter- 
mine the award. 
_ The basic reason for the existing 
import control system is the necessity 
to conserve foreign exchange and to 
prevent the import of goods paid for 
by foreign credits established illegally 
as the result of smuggled exports. 
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Since a recent rationalisation of the 
procedure, import licences are issued, 
for and on behalf of the Exchange 
Control, by the Import Office of the 
Department of . Economic Affairs. 
Import licences are issued subject to 
certain conditions in respect of (a) 
Imports for which foreign exchange is 
required, in which case _ foreign 
exchange licences are issued simul- 
taneously; (b) imports for which no 
foreign exchange is required. As 
regards (a), in the first place applica- 
tions are subject to screening in 
respect of prices and countries of 
origin. In addition, however, applica- 
tions for foreign exchange for imports 
are also screened against overall 
import programmes, as set up from 
time to time by the Import Office and 
approved by the Exchange Control. 
Such approved import programmes 
are, of course, designed to provide as 
large a volume as possible of the 
essential goods needed for the econo- 
my of the country on a strict priority 
basis and within the limits imposed by 
the amounts of foreign currency 
available. As regards (b), import 
licences are issued in all cases where 
the applicant can reasonably establish 
that—(i) the availability to him of 
foreign currency to finance the imports 
concerned, is the result of bona fide 
transfer of assets and not a link in 
the vicious circle of smuggling, either 
of currency or goods; (ii) the nature 
of the goods tp be imported is such as 
to be of value to the economy of the 
country, (iii) adequate safeguards 
exist to protect the public against the 
sale of such goods at exorbitant prices. 
The historical rights system of allot- 
ting import licences to firms on the 
basis of the pre-war import has been 
abolished as regards imports from soft 
currency areas. As regards imports 
from hard currency’ areas, viz. the 
United States, Canada, Belgium, Japan, 
Switzerland and Portugal, the ‘histori- 
cal rights’ system is_ still in force, 
although it is the officially stated 
policy to abolish this as early as 
practicable. 


Foreign Exchange Permits 

The foreign exchange permit has a 
validity of six months but this period 
may be extended in exceptional cir- 
cumstances by the Foreign Exchange 
Institute in consultation with the Cen- 
tral Office Imports. Requests for exten- 
sion must show that (i) the order was 
definitely placed within the validity 
period of the permit; (ii) opening of 
credit was not required; (iii) unusuai 
conditions prevented shipment within 
the period. These requests for exten- 
sion of the foreign exchange contract 
and/or the credit opened, must be 
applied for before the expiration date 
of the contract or credit, countersigned 
by the Bank in question, and submit- 
ted to the Foreign Exchange Institute. 
The corresponding import declaration 
will be valid for 2 months beyond the 
expiration date oof the Foreign 
exchange licence. Within one month 
after the issue foreign exchange .con- 
tract with the bank through which the 
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transaction is being financed. On 
jmports from countries with which 
Indonesia has bilateral agreements, 
licences are valid only for purchases 
of merchandise from the treaty coun- 
try expressly stated on the licence as 
the country of origin. The Foreign 
Exchange Institute is authorised in 
consultation with the Central Office of 
Imports to permit such purchases to 
be made elsewhere and to designate 
another country as ‘country of origin’. 

On March 138, the Government 
decided to make a radical change in 
the foreign exchange scheme and in 
the import and export regulations 
linked up with it. The new foreign 
exchange scheme implies that the 
exporter will receive a_ foreign 
exchange certificate for half the value 
of the bill of exchange he presents to 
the bank, plus the full equivalent of 
his bill in Indonesian currency. Thus 
if an exporter presents to the bank a 
bill equivalent to 10,000 guilders in 
Indonesian currency, he will ke paid 
10,000 guilders in Indonesian currency 
and a foreign exchange certificate of 
5,000 guilders. He can use this cer- 
ticate, which is valid for 30 days, to 
make imports from abroad, if he holds 
a foreign exchange permit, or to make 
payments on other foreign accounts. 
For such payments he will have to 
hand in his foreign exchange certifi- 
cate, besides his foreign currency 
permit and, of course, he has also to 
buy the foreign currency required at 
the official rate. If he does not import 
himself, or if he has no payments to 
make abroad, he will have to sell his 
foreign exchange certificate to a bank 
ii he does not want to let his certifi- 
cate lapse. Most exporters will not use 
their foreign exchange certificates 
themselves and it has, therefore, been 
arranged that certificates may be 
transferred to Banks. The latter are 
obliged to record the rate at which 
certificates are bought. Sale to third 
parties other than banks is not permit- 
ted. Since possession of a foreign 
exchange certificate is required for 
imports and payments abroad, the 
banks will pay a good price for cer- 
tificates offered to them. , 

As explained above, the importer of 
goods purchased abroad will have to 
be in, possession of a foreign exchange 
certificate besides “an import and 
foreign exchange permit to acquire 
the necessary foreign currency. 
If he does not export himself, 
he will have to buy this certificate 
from a Foreign Exchange Bank. He 
will have to pay a substantial price 
for the certificate since these will be 
very much in demand. The scarcity of 
import goods, the large volume of 
money in circulation and the conse- 
quent very high prices people are 
prepared to pay for import goods, 
leave so wide a margin between the 
landed cost of import goods, and 
ultimate retail prices to be paid by 
the consumer that ‘exports do not 
anticipate a rise in the prices of import 
goods in the free market. 
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THE SITUATION IN INDOCHINA 


The war in Indochina is now in its 
fifth year—it started on December 19, 
1946 with the attack of the French 
forces on the capital of Indochina, 
Hanoi, after prolonged and _ never 
sincere (on both sides) negotiations for 
an independent Vietnam had broken 
down. Resort to arms was felt, by the 
French as well as by the Vietnam 
revolutionaries, the only means to 
settle, once & for all, the issue of form 
and content of the future state of 
Vietnam. It seems, that both sides 
overestimated their strength and 
resources; had they taken a more 
informed view of actual conditions in 
the country and, as far as the French 
are concerned, of the postwar military 
and economic potential of France, the 
war could have been avoided and the 
people of Vietnam could have enjoyed 
a better lot than has been theirs in the 
years following the surrender and 
expulsion of the Japanese in August 
1946. 


Although it would appear that the 
war now on will last until the exhaus- 
tion of one belligerent, the preparation 
of a truce has far advanced and behind 
the scenes there have been negotia- 
tions, this time carried on between the 
government of Emperor Bao Dai and 
the government under president Ho 
Chi Minh, which may—with the con- 
currence of the French and in con- 
sonance with an international detente, 
resulting from rising US strength and 
relatively waning USSR ability to 
advance further emong non-communist 
nations—lead to the establishment of a 
freely elected democratic government 
in Vietnam, incorporating the elements 
now supporting the Bao Dai regime 
and, probably in great numbers, the 
heterogenous though largely commu- 
nist directed ‘rebels’ of the Vietminh. 


The French, when they reentered 
Indochina after Japan’s surrender, met 
everywhere sullen natives, a situation 
also encountered by the Dutch in Indo- 
nesia and the British in Malaya; but 
the degree of animosity in Indochina 
was hotter than observed elsewhere in 
the colonial Far East. That national 
independence had been a very stub- 
bornly fought for goal of the people of 
Vietnam was known to all French 
governments and repressive measures 
had to be adopted for many years prior 
to the start of the last world war 
which however never achieved the 
result desired, that is the placation of 
the fighters for emancipation in Indo- 
china. Rebellions and _ insurrections 
were occurring in prewar Indochina 
though the world at large was not 
much a'ware of it; the scale on which 
encounters were fought had been too 
small to arouse more than ephemeral 
interest even in Paris. But it was 
realised that the situation in Indochina 
was potentially dangerous to the 
French and that a new approach, in 
line with 20th century ideas of demo- 
cracy and self-determination of peo- 


ples, was required. In the political 
paralysis which characterised Frarice’s 
prewar society no serious and sincere 
step was taken to amend the wrongs 
done to the natives of that far-away 
possession in the Far East. 


‘The Japanese championed the cause 
of national liberation if only to 
superimpose their own though less 
tangible rule over the whole of East 
Asia. When the more _ far-seeing 
military leaders of Japan saw that 
their war was lost they adopted a more 
straightforward policy with regard to 
the East Asian peoples—they cooperat- 
ed with hitherto opposition forces like 
native guerrillas and established for 
and with them independent govern- 
ments which, as the Japanese clearly 
foresaw, would eventually emerge 
victorious in the coming. conflict 
between the European colonial power 
and the native regime. In the Philip- 
pines, in Indonesia and in Indochina 
this took place and to this day the 
Japanese, in spite of their wartime 
depredations, can count on a large 
reservoir of goodwill among the peo- 
ples of East Asia. If not for the Sino- 
Japanese war and the ensuing Pacific 
war, the movement of national libera- 
tions in colonial East Asia would have 
taken a very much longer time until 
it could have organised the masses on 
a level as did occur during these last 
few years of stress and violence. 


The French found, to their chagrin 
and even dismay, that the reestablish- 
ment of their power was extremely 
difficult to accomplish but they hoped 
to speed up constitutional reforms and, 
in a slow process of loosening the con- 
trols of the metropolitan power, to 
make Vietnam independent—at first in 
name and after a considerable period 
of trial and error had passed to 
deliberate on more concrete measures 
of full independence of the country. 
The temperament of the ~Vietnam 
nationalists was anything but concilia-= 
tory and the French were thus com- 
pelled to be more generous than was 
their intention. Hard pressed at hcmé 
by the anti-colonialists, spearheaded 
by the powerful communist party of 
France, and hampered by a national 
spirit of dejection—not unnatural after 
the tribulations France had to pass 
through under the Nazi occupation— 
the French government adopted a 
course of Indochinese independence by 
more fast-moving measures. As the 
forces at-the disposal of the French 
commander-in-chief in the Far East 
were in the first year of reoccupation 
negligible this course of moderation 
was very realistic; but with the 
gradual building up of strength com- 
bined with the truculence of the more 
ard more communist controlled Viet- 
minh a situation arose which had all 
the elements of a ‘war-to-the-finish’ 
spirit in it, and consequently the 
French forces (including growing con- 
tingents of the multinational Foreign 
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Legion) were called upon to meet the 
challenge of the militant Vietnam 
independence movement under the 
leadership of Ho Chi Minh, 


The many campaigns. during 1947 
and 1948 brought the French to the 
realisation that purely military mea- 
sures would not bring about a state of 
peace and order in the country and 
therefore it was decided that the best 
if not only means to end the war in 
Indochina was the sponsoring of a 
government which would rally, it was 
hoped, the support of the majority of 
the Vietnamese, but such government 
was also to defy the authority of the 
revolutionary Vietminh and to promote 
the disintegration of the various groups 
around Ho Chi Minh. After much 
bickering and seemingly unending 
Franco-Vietnam negotiations the non- 
communist political parties of Vietnam 
were calling on the former emperor of 
Annam, Bao Dai of the Nguyen dynas- 
ty, to form a government of Vietnam. 
Bao Dai was for a long time after the 
end of the last war desisting from 
taking part in politics; he had abdicat- 
ed and was hoping that others would 
achieve the national emancipation of 
his country and people. [The movement 
under Ho Chi Minh, while never re- 
garded with- sympathy by the ex- 
emperor, was nevertheless looked upon 
as representing the core of determined 
and idealistic nationalists, and there- 
fore Bao Dai at one time felt that he 
should cooperate with it. However the 
strong pro-communist tendency in the 
Vietminh made the ex-emperor abstain 
from any embroilment and when the 
French persisted in their offers which 
seemed, though counselled: more by 
weakness than by friendship for. the 
Vietnamese, to promise independence 
for Vietnam, Bao Dai resolved to form 
a provisional government,and to head 
it as prime minister, retaining the title 
of His Majesty the Emperor for the 
time being ..... “until the people are 
ready to express their will and to 
ates on the political status of the 
state.” 


The first independent Vietnam gov- 
ernment was formed, in Dalat (the 
emperor’s summer residence in the 
mountains), last July 2, with a cabinet 
comprising much national talent; there 
were besides the Head of the State and 
prime minister (the emperor), a 
deputy prime minister and minister of 
defence, a minister each of foreign 
affairs, justice, national economy, and 
non-Vietnam populations & affairs; and 
11 under-secretaries of state (for 
interior, foreign affairs, national 
defence, finance, commerce & industry, 
agriculture, public works, education, 
youth, health, information). All parts 
Se Meets were represented in that 
overnment — Tonkin, Annam an 
Cochinchina; and the parties or Bonne 
cal groups which rallied around Bao 
Dai were besides the royalists (princes 
and feudal lords with retainers, big 
business such as it is in agricultural 
Indochina), various religious groups 


(Catholics, Caodai, Hoahao) and 
political fence-sitters. There are two 
more bodies which exercise authority 
in ‘Vietnam but the government is the 
supreme organ of state headed as it is 
by the emperor himself; these bodies 
are the high privy council (members 
being appointed by the emperor, both 
from the Vietnam population and from 
minorities such as the people of Laos, 
Cambodia and the Chinese) and the 
high censorship (also appointed by the 
emperor from people “known for their 
competence in administration and poli- 
tical questions and their high moral 
value”), The government is of course 
also appointed by the emperor and 
pending elections is described as a 
provisional one. 


Laos and Cambodia 

While the state of Vietnam has been 
sponsored by the French, the two other 
states of the territory previously 
known as French Indochina, viz. Laos 
and Cambodia, received due attention 
by the French military and other 
authorities, and the two kingdoms were 
consolidated by the conclusion of 
treaties with Paris. The king of Cam- 
bodia, H. M. Norodom Sihanouk, and 
the king of Laos, H.M. Sisavang Vong, 
have every reason to be loyal to France 
as without this alliance and the bonds 
uniting the French republic with these 
two small medieval kingdoms the rule 
of the kings would soon give way to a 
more modern form of government. The 
administration of the two little king- 
doms, populated by Khmers and Lao- 
tians, Thai and to a smaller degree by 
Vietnamese, is in the hands of princes, 
the ablest being Prince Boun Oum. 
prime minister of Laos. There are 
undercurrents of suspicion among the 
poptilations of the two kingdoms and 
the Vietnamese—the latter being re- 
garded as more energetic and progres- 
sive and therefore as a source of 
danger to the national integrity of the 
Laotians and Cambodians. For prac- 
tical political considerations and! the 
shape of the future of Southeast Asia 
the two kingdoms might be ignored; 
part of their territory is coveted by 
Thailand whose government, rightly, 
claims title to extensive border areas 
of both Laos and Cambodia. The royal 
thrones in Phnom-Penh (Cambodia) 
and Vientiane (Laos) are anything but 
secure if the French withdraw or are 
made to withdraw their support. 


By means of Residents the French 
exercise in fact though not in name 
full control of all affairs of state. 'The 
French High Commissioner in Saigon 
remains the supreme authority in the 
two little kingdoms nofwithstanding 
the so-called sovereignty which has 
been bestowed on them. The relation- 
ship between the High Commssioner 
and the Chief of State of Vietnam is 
obscure though much legal verbiage 
has tried to explain that Bao Dai is 
now the highest authority in Vietnam. 
Not until the present internal war has 
ended can Bao Dai’s and with him 
Vietnam’s politicat status emerge more 
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clearly; for the duration the real 
authority in Indochina is wielded py 
the French generals and admirals. 


Vietminh and Ho Chi Minh 

When the Japanese army was finish- 
ed the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
was established with a declaration of 
independence, September 2, 1945. It 
took until last year when this govern- 
ment was recognised by the USSR, 
Peking and all other Russian satellite 
nations, as a counterstroke to the US, 
Britain and other countries allied with 
the Anglo-American bloc recognising 
the French sponsored government of 
Vietnam under Bao Dai. Before the so- 
called Vietnam Democratic Republic 
was inaugurated a fighting force had 
been organised by anti-Japanese gue- 
rillas which was later to be known as 
the Vietnam People’s Army (VPA). 
The VPA was formed December 22, 
1944 and it obtained gradually more 
equipment from Japanese stores and 
since 1049 from communist China. The 
VPA’s policy was to sabotage the 
Japanese war effort in Indochina but 
at the same time to husband strength 
for the showdown with the French. 
Without the VPA the whole indepen- 
dence movement in Indochina would 
have collapsed after the French reoc- 
cupation gathered sufficient military 
strength to enable the civil authorities 
to resume their prewar routine. 


It was the Historic moment for the 
Vietnam communist party (VCP), 
which was formed on January 6, 1930, 
to organise the various independence 
groups and to inject that characteristic 
element of determination and fanati- 
cism into the combined movement 
without which the so-called. anti- 
colonial war could not have been 
waged. To bring all anti-colonial 
political groups under one central 
organisation the VCP sponsored the 
establishment of the Vietminh Lien- 
Viet (national united front) and it is 
this Vietminh who both rules certain 
‘liberated’ areas in the north and con- 
trols, through guerillas, considerable 
territory in central and south Vietnam. 


The VCP has sponsored the estab- 
lishment of a people’s government in 
Laos and a national liberation commit- 
tee in Cambodia, and cooperation be- 
tween the Vietnam Democratic Re- 
public and the two insurrectionist 
bodies in the Laotian and Cambodian 
kingdoms is, as could be imagined, 
very close in the present stage of a 
‘liberation war’. ‘Through the above- 
mentioned two communist set-ups in 
Laos and Cambodia the link to the 
‘Thai communists has been strengthen- 
ed. In both kingdoms there are operat- 
ing, under communist direction, so- 
called liberation armies who exercise 
de facto authority in large areas 
especially those contigucus to VCP 
controlled territory in Vietnam. 


: The VPA is now well organised and 
in direct liaison with the Chinese 
People’s Liberation Army from whom 
it receives assistance in many forms 
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and ways, The VPA’s commander-in- 
chief and at the same time national 


defence minister of the Vietminh 
regime is Vo Nguyen Giap, a man 
credited with great military and 


administrative achievements and who 
has now taken charge of the Vietminh 
as the president of the government, Ho 
Chi Minh, is ageing (61 years old) and 
sick (TB) while the exuberant c-in-c 
is only 38 years old and unrelenting in 
his policy of war to the bitter end. He 
has also gained the highest praise from 
Kremlin and Comintern and therefore 
must be considered the real leader of 
the VCP today. Next to him is Hoang 
Van Thai, chief of staff, who also ranks 
among the leaders of the VCP. Com- 
pared with these two men Ho Chi 
Minh is gentle and cultured; born May 
19, 1890 in the province of Nghe An, 
son of‘a scholar, he had been early in 
his life attracted by the political 
independence movement, in fact his 
family was imbued with nationalistic 
sentiments and therefore got into trou- 
ble with the French who arrested the 
whole lot in 1911 and _ subsequently 
condemned them to long prison sen- 
tences. Ho Chi Minh worked his way 
as a seaman to France, got in touch 
with the leftist intellectuals and com- 
munists, worked for a time at Charles 
Longuet’s Le Populaire, later edited 
the periodical Pariah, became a leading 
member of the French Socialist Party, 
supported the 3rd internationale and 
eventually became a founding member 
of the French communist party under 
Marcel Cachin and Vaillaht Couturier. 
In 1923 he went to the USSR, from 
there to Sun Yat-sen’s Canton, then in 
the throes of revolution. He became 
closely associated with Chinese leftists 
and communists and organised several 
mevements which ‘aimed at the over- 
throw of colonialism in Asia. His hold 
on the people in Vietnam is strong and 
therefore the French wanted to gain 
him as a supporter of their idea of 
national emancipation of Vietnam. It 
must be admitted that the French 
government did try. to come to terms 
with him but the surging nationalism 
of the Vietminh was, at least at that 
time, too violent to be placated or to 
be talked. to jin _ typically French 
legalistic terms. 


Ho Chi Minh (or to give him his 
proper name by which he was known 
as a young man, Nguyen Tat Thanh) 
has had the interests of his people 
genuinely at heart and it is he who 
bas realised more than any other 
politician in Indochina how much his 
country has benefited from the connec- 
tion with France. The present cam- 
paign of hatred, so typically fashioned 
by the irreconcilable, doctrinaire Rus- 
Slans, is a matter quite alien to the 
gentle spirit of Indochinese or for that 
matter orientals generally; but the 
long drawn out civil war in Indochina, 
while in the earlier stages not waged 
with so much viciousness and ferocity 
as at present, has, as all wars finally 
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do, brought about an atmosphere of 
mutual hatred which cannot well be 
imagined be cleared away without 
quite unusual efforts by conciliatory 
elements on both sides. Ho Chi Minh 
has in spite of the apparent determina- 
tion to see this war through to the end 
maintained some liaison with the 
French and especially with the Bao 
Dai regime. With the slow ascendancy 
of younger and more ruthless VCP 
functionaries, spurred on by the 
Cominform, the prospect of ecompro- 
mise has become very dim until today 
its outcome depends on a very real 
show of French armed strength and its 


unquestioned superiority in battle. 
With more extensive US aid the 
French, who also are building up a 


Vietnam army of some combatant 
value in the field, may soon attain their 
goal and may reduce the Vietminh 
army to impotence and thus soften up 
the hard core of VCP resistance to a 
compromise with Bao Dai and his 
French sponsors. .There are many 
factors influencing the high council of 
the VCP: their much advertised indo- 
mitable spirit is not as tough as it 
appears and their sensitivity to popular 
support or otherwise has made them 
adopt less revolutionary policies in the 
recent past than could be expected 
from a communist party so closely 
connected with the Chinese commu- 
nists. There is a number of influential 
Vietminh leaders, not necessarily mem- 
bers of the VCP, who advocate 
resumption of talks with the French, 
having in mind the strengthening of 
the Bao Dai regime only so far as it 
is opposed to continued French rule 
behind the scenes but eventually, with 
popular sympathy, taking over by a 
slow process of undermining confidence 
and other subversions the power in the 
state. Whatever the hopes of the more 


conciliatory section in the Vietminh, 
the will of the VCP decides, still, the 
conduct of the internal war, and the 
VCP is not a free master linked as it 
is to the Far Eastern politburo of the 
Cominform at Peking. 


The communists repose faith in the 
strength of the military forces in the 
north and the guerillas in the south 
and they have found since about 
middle of 1950 growing help from the 
Peking government who, obviously at 
the behest of Moscow, have started 
training centers for the Vetminh army 
in Kiangsi province and have made 
available such war material supplies 
as their own war effort could spare. 
The VCP controlled army comprises 
about 80,000 men and the number of 
guerillas all over the country, and 
including Laos and Cambodia, has been 
estimated at 100,000. The base for 
their strength is in northern Tonkin 
where they. had scored in recent 
months considerable successes which 
were strategically most important, viz. 
the opening up of communications 
between {Tonkin and communist China. 
The French army at present includes 
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around 150,000 men, a large proportion 
of which are Foreign Legionaires 
(Germans of the famed Africa Corps 
of Rommel being conspicuously repre- 
sented); reinforcements are on their 
way and the Vietnam army, under the 
supreme command of Bao Dai but 
actually under the command of the 
French generals, is being expanded 
which though not considered of great 
value in fighting pitched battles with 
the Vietminh forces has nevertheless 
proved its mettle in encounters with 
the guerillas. The flow of US weapons 
and ammunition, above all the equip- 
ping of the airforce in Indochina, has 
been speeded up since last autumn and 
the realisation, in the US, of the perils 
confronting the democratic world as a 
result of the communist aggression in 
Korea has greatly improved the posi- 
tion of the French and their Vietnam- 
ese friends, 


At the same time the VCP have 
received material and moral support 
from the USSR and communist China 
which, in the latter case, amounts to 
active intervention and would, if the 
Bao Dai government so chose, consti- 
tute a good case to be brought up for 
discussion at the UN. (Thanks to the 
rebuff which Peking received at the 
hands of the UN forces under the 
leadership of MacArthur —a_ great 
strategist and even greater statesman 
though this latter epithet would be 
rejected by the general—the com- 
munists in Indochina did not obtain 
that amount of material help whica 
they had requested and which they 
were led to believe would be forth- 
coming. The French are now more 
confident than they had been for a 
long time that they will eventually 
achieve ‘victory’—whatever that may 
mean in the minds of the host of civil 
and military strategists in Paris and 
Saigon. There is a clear tendency, in 
Saigon, to press the Americans into 
more resolute action by pretending 
that militarily the situation is far from 
being satisfactory; and in a way they 
are right as the Vietminh present a 
danger to the recovery of the country 
as long as they are on the warpath. 
But the French with their Vietnam 
allies do not require US military assis- 
tance apart from certain supplies for 
the French army (which goes as well 
for the army in Europe) so long as the 
VCP does not receive military assis- 
tance from abroad. as however this is 
exactly what has happened and as the 
VCP has succumbed to alien communist 
rule, the French are fully entitled to 
call the present stage of an internal 
war in Indochina the beginning of 
foreign aggression, that is to say they 
can point to the fact that the Vietminh 
have received and continue to receive 
substantial military aid from commu- 
nist China. (partly originating in the 
USSR) so that the conflict in Indochina 
has now assumed the character of an 
international war. 
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Vietnam and. China } 

As everywhere in.the Far East the 
problem of the overseas Chinese, with 
their economic. predominance and the 
insistence on maintaining their 
‘imperium in imperio’, is a challenge 
to the native people. While numerical- 
ly not. as. strong as-in neighbouring 
countries—out of a total population of 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia of about 
23 millions the Chinese total an 
estimated 134 million—the stranglehold 
of these foreigners on the majority of 
economic activities of Indochina is 
being felt with growing resentment by 
the natives and as nationalistic senti- 
ments have spread particularly after 
the removal of the Japanese in 1945 
the possibility of Vietnamese-Chinese 
clashes is ever present. But the ques- 
tion of overseas Chinese in the Far 
East is not a problem peculiar to Indo- 
china and may therefore be left out of 
the discussion of Indochina in her 
political troubles at the present time. 
What is of importance in connection 
with the Chinese community in Indo- 
china is however the fact that a large 
number of these foreigners are either 
supporting the Chinese communist 
regime or are openly sympathetic with 
the Vietminh. (That Peking has, in the 
eyes of overseas Chinese, only replaced 
Nanking and but for domestic econo- 
mic. policies is now more resolved to 
come to the rescue of the ‘oppressed’ 
Chinese in foreign lands, appears to be 
the conviction of the majority. It is 
logical therefore to look to Peking for 
protection and while it is realised. that 
the communist government of China 
cannot render any real assistance to 
Chinese abroad it can always enable 
them to return home.~- This is exacily 
what the Chinese in Indochina’ do not 
want; they like it in the new country 
‘where many of them have attained 
great wealth and influence. It is how- 
ever believed to be of moral value that 
Peking stands ready to threaten and 
protest whenever the interests of the 
Chinese in Indochina are not fully 
protected by the French (and now 
Vietnam) government. 


The Vietminh, like other people in 
Indochina, distrust the Chinese in their 
midst and they would like to dispense 
with their support were it not for the 
fact that Peking is now rendering 
essential help to the VCP. It is signifi- 
cant that, contrary to experiences in 
other Far Eastern countries such as 
Malaya, Siam and Indonesia, the 
Chinese play hardly any role in the 
VCP. ‘The Chinese in Indoching are 
concentrated in the Saigon area, with 
Cholon their headquarters as it were. 
{he Chinese Communist Party (CCP) 
is committed to aid its fraternal VCP 
and.all Chinese in Indochina who are 
members of the CCP or take orders 
from this party have to perform cer- 
tain duties. The majority of the Chin- 
ese fearful of official reaction and also 
sensing the temper of the natives, 
refrain from taking part in political 
activities but. there have been oppor- 


tunities when the true feelings of large 
sectors of the Chinese community have 
been expressed—to the greatest dis- 
pleasure of the government. 


The antipathy felt by the Vietnam- 
ese towards the economically more 
fortunate Chinese is a factor which the 
VCP has had to-take into consideration 
and it is this hostile undercurrent 
which has militated against whole- 
hearted cooperation between the com- 
munists of Vietnam and China. And 
here is Also to be found one of the 
principal reasons for the lack of direct 
participation by the CCP in the inter- 
nal war in Indochina. Peking has, 
obviously at the command of Moscow, 
entered the war in Korea in 
defiance of the UN forces; 


Peking has also’ considered’ the 
same intervention in ~Indochina— 
according to the approved pat- 


tern of ‘volunteers’ storming forth in 
righteous indignation to liberate their 
Vietnam brothers from the imperialists. 
But the VCP, subservient as it is to 
the dictates of Moscow transmitted via 
Peking, has counselled against -this 
step to be taken impressing on their 
Cominform brothers not only the pos- 
sible consequences of increased Ameri- 
can help to the French but also the 
very real fear of losing Vietnamese 
sympathies the very moment Chinese 
soldiers reappear in Indochina. - The 
memory of the depredations of the 
Chinese army in 1945 is still vivid in 
the minds of the people; apart from 
this painful fact the Vietnamese knows, 
from history, how imperialistic China 
becomes when given a chance. 


Future Possibilities 

The propaganda of the Vietminh is 
to some extent founded on facts—there 
have been the usual exploitations of a 
colonial power and the Vietnamese, 
now growing more conscious of their 
rights to self-rule, demand that the 
French quit. But the French - have 
brought to that oriental country so 
many blessings that no educated Viet- 
namese can feel elated when contem- 
plating the departure of the French. 
Therefore the majority of the people, 
including supporters of the Vietminh 
do not want to lose the benefits which 
result from belonging to the French 
Union. As is often facetiously said that 
every man has two countries, his own 
and France, in the case of Indochina 
this dictum is very true. Culture in the 
most subtle and beautiful meaning of 
the term is the essence of France, and 
Indochina has imbibed much of the 
spirit of Europe’s finest type of civili- 
sation: the French. When the resistance 
fighters of France after the end of the 
last war left Europe and came to Indo- 
china to help in the rebuilding of the 
colonial empire they were soon per- 
suaded by the facts of the new, chang- 
ed situation in Asia that reinstatement 
was out of question and that reform, 
a new approach, was called for. Their 
desire to be fair to the- Asian fellow- 
men combined with an intense patrio- 


and. 
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tism led them eventually to the way 
which is now being followed by the 
policymakers in Paris, viz. the grant 
of independence but continuation of 
Franco-Vietnamese bonds by strongly 
counselling the three states of Indo-~ 
china to remain in the French Union. 
The example of the rejuvenating 
British - Commonwealth was,- to some 
extent, copied but the contents of. the 
plan of the French Union, combining 
French and Asian as well as African 
peoples. were original. 


If the Vietnamese would have con- 
fidence in the sincerity of the French 
way of constitutional reform all would 
be well; unfortunately colonial peoples 
harbor more or less deeply feelings of 
resentment which spring from psycho- 
logical rather than economic sources— 
a statement which is perfect heresy in 
the eyes of Marxists with their belief 
that everything is a ‘superstructure’ on 
economically caused developments. The 
Vietnamese while profiting greatly 
from the introduction of French 
education, modern science and tech- 
nology etc., could not but develop a 
sense of racial inferiority ‘which it 
was, particularly among the more 
advanced groups of the. population, 
very. difficult to combat. The Europeans 
have failed, everywhere in the colonial 
orient, to cultivate a spirit of brother- 
hood of man, of racial equality and of 
true cooperation. Whatever the reasons 
for this failure, the mode of thinking 
has changed in the postwar world and 
there are now better prospects for a 
peaceful and _ cooperative living to- 
gether of orientals and occidentals, for 
the mutual benefit of both. 


In Indochina the solution to the 
present conflict would appear, as in 
other areas in Asia, to lie in the 
exploration. of a compromise between 
the two major ‘fronts’, Communism 
cannot, as has been stated many times 
before, be defeated by military means 
alone, it is a way of life which has its 
allure to men in East and West and if 
it can only be ‘de-revolutionised’ all 
problems confronting the world today 
could be solved without violence. The 
hope that Indochina will see a com- 
promise between the two ‘fronts’ 
remains high with French, Vietnam 
and Vietminh leaders but world 
developments wil! eventually determine 
the final outcome of the struggle in 
Indochina. All issues notw plaguing 
nations in the east and the west are 
interrelated and cannot be expected 
to be discussed, and brought nearer to 
a solution, on a national or regional 
basis alone; they all are in the final 
analysis the. concern of the United 
Nations, and so is Indochina which will 
find peace only if and when the UN 
become, in the proper sense of the 
word, ‘united’ and the acknowledged 
authority for ‘declaring peace’ where- 
ever it has been, or is being threatened 
to be disturbed. 
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POLITICAL & ECONOMIC REPORTS 


FROM 


(By a Japanese 


OUTLAWING COMMUNISTS: A 
plan to outlaw the Japan Communist 
party during the current Diet flared up 
but fizzled off immediately. The fire 
was touched off by Agriculture-For- 
estry Minister Kozen Hirokawa, Liberal, 
who proposed to Supreme Chairman 
Gizo Tomabechi of the Peoples Demo- 
cratic party that their parties jointly 
sponsor a bill outlawing the Commu- 
nists. But Liberal bigwigs trampled 
down the fire before it got serious. 


Secretary General Eisaku Sato asked 
Tomabechi to ignore the Hirokawa 
plan on grounds that it had not been 
approved by his party. Chief Cabinet 
Secretary Katso Okazaki told reporters 
that the Government did not see fit to 
ban the Communist party immediately. 
Considering the Hirokawa project as a 
political stunt for the local elections in 
April, the Peoples Democrats told the 
Liberals in a huff that they would not 
make an anti-Red move to the Diet 
jointly with the Government party. 
Meanwhile, the registered Communists 
numbered 62,000 as of March 25, about 
half the membership on the like date 
of last year. 


NO NEUTRAL STAND FOR JAPAN: 
Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida stress- 
ed again that it is the height of folly 
for the Japanese people to follow a 
neutral foreign policy ‘by neither 
inclining toward cemmunism nor sup- 
porting democracy. He believed it is 
absurd to try to secure peace with the 
Soviet Union, for it is the Soviet. Union 
tnat violated the Japanese-Soviet non- 
aggression pact immediately before the 
end of the Pacific war. A neutal 
foreign policy, Yoshida feared, would 
be construed by the West as tolerance 
of communism and by the United 
States as manifestation of anti-Ameri- 
can feeling. 


POTENTIAL PRODUCTIVE POWER: 
Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry sources said that Japan’s 
surplus productive power will be used 
in full only when sufficient electric 
power supply is available. MITI 
officials stated that their recent survey 
on 34 branches of the nation’s industry 
revealed that Japan can turn out: 1) 
15 percent more trucks, large and 
small, or up to the 40,000-truck level, 
2) 15 percent more optical instruments 
to reach the 2,160,000-piece capacity, 
3) 24 percent more telephone appara-~ 
tus or up to 500,000 level, 4) 50 per- 
cent more rolling stock or up to the 
16,127-piece level, 5) 20 percent more 
sewing machines or up to the 1,200,- 
000 level. 


According to a recent AFP _ story, 
Japan is capable of producing iron 
bridge girders 50 percent over the 
present output of 250,000 units; trucks, 
large and small, 15 percent over 
40,000; rolling stock, 50 percent over 
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16,000; hydro electric generating 
machinery, 60 percent over the 1 
million KWH _ capacity. ‘The AP 


dispatch is considered to have been 
written on the basis of the MITI 
survey. 


MITI officials however denied that 
their office had made the _ industrial 
survey to find out how much Japan 
would be able to contribute to the 
United States armament expansion 
program. The survey, they pointed out, 
was made in view of the possibility 
that Japan will be called upon to 
supply materials needed for develop- 
ing the countries in southeastern Asia 
and have to cultivate her markets in 
these areas for heavy machinery center- 
ing on plant exports. In other words, 
MITI sources added, their office tried 
to find out how much more Japan 
could export to the countries in south- 
eastern Asia than at present. 


MITI therefore will send the results 
of its industrial survey as reference 
data to the Japanese overseas agencies 
in such countries as India, Pakistan, 
Thailand and Indonesia and _ those 
offices to be established in the near 
future. They however stressed that all 
the surplus productive power Japan 
has will be mobilized on condition that 
sufficient electric power is supplied. 


UNRULY KOREANS IN JAPAN: 
The Republic of South Korea liaison 
mission in ‘Tokyo agreed with the 
Japanese Government December 26, 
1950, that all undesirable Koreans in 
this country should be deported. 
Behind such agreements between the 
two authorities is a long story to tell. 
It must be pointed out bluntly first 
that a large number of Koreans have 
frequently defied Japanese law- 
enforcement authorities in various 
districts of the country. The first major 
Korean disturbance in postwar Japan 
occurred in Osaka city April 23, 1948, 
when 7,000 Koreans including students 
held a big demonstration at the Osaka 
prefectural government, protesting 
against the Government - ordered 
closure of Korean schools. A similar 
demonstration involving over 1,000 
Koreans broke out in Kobe city the 
next day. Four hundred of the demon- 
strators in the two incidents were tried 
by Occupation court. In August, 1949, 
two bloody clashes took place between 
pro-North Korean and  pro-South 
Korean factions in Yamaguchi prefec- 
ture. Casualties totaled 55 and the 
arrested 45. 


On September 8, the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office ordered dissolved the 
Korean Federation in Japan, the 
headquarters of the Korean Residents 
association in Miyagi prefecture and 
headquarters of the Korean National 
Reconstruction Youth league at Shio- 
gama in the same prefecture because 
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of their obviously Communistic and 
subversive character. Thirty-six 


leaders of these organizations ‘were 
sel anenaly placed on the purge 
ist. 


On October 19, 1949, schools operat- 
ed by the Korean Federation were 
ordered closed. A total of 195 Koreans 
were arrested in the country for 
obstructing the Government seizure of 
various establishments and properties 
of the dissolved federation. One of the 
most serious post-war Korean riots 
was one which occurred in Kobe city 
November 24, 1950, climaxing a series 
of minor cases in Hyogo prefecture 
since mid-November. Some 1,600 
Koreans, gathering at a Korean 
primary school, engaged in a bitter 
running fight with police on their way 
to local ward and taxation offices and 
the police station. A total of 147 were 
arrested and policemen and 26 
Koreans injured. Police found the riot 
well planned, backed by the Japan 
Communist party. 


Kobe district procurators disclosed 
that many arrested were agents of the 
Korean underground movement, Com- 
munist party members and elements of 
the defunct Korean Federation. Pro- 
curators believed in the light of a 
police roundup of September, 1950 
that top Japanese Communist purgees 
and Japan Communist party’s secret 
storm troopers had much to do with 
the secret military training being 
given to Korean underground agents. 
The Kobe riot was followed in rapid 
succession by similar and minor in- 
cidents at many places all over Japan, 
numbering more than 100 cases. Near- 
ly all these cases were characterized by 
the participation of well-trained 
women and children to annoy police. 
Use of sulphuric acid was also reported 
in some cases. Year-end wage and live- 
lihood struggles of laborers provided 
a good excuse for the rioters. 


On September 29, 1950 the Kobe 
pelice sent to procurators 25 North 
Korean underground agents planning 
an armed uprising against the Occupa- 
tion. Subversive Koreans also played 
active roles in many Japanese labor 
demonstrations. A notable case was the 
Maruyama park incident in Kyoto 
December 9, 1950, when some 800 
laborers demonstrated, resulting in the 
arrest of 110 and injuries to 60 police- 
men and rioters. Police detected 
vigorous activities by the Korean 
youth action corps with its nationwide 
network in close cooperation with the 
Japan Communist party. The Kawasaki 
police revealed that local Korean youth 
organizations were seeking to prevent 
the manufacture or transportation of 
US munitions in Japan. 


The Lower House judiciary com- 
mittee, investigating the Kobe riot, 
was told that a former Korean mem- 
ber of the old Soviet-GPU directed the 
rioters and that the Korea Emancipa- 
tion associations, disguised as relief 
associations for Koreans in Japan, are 
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undoubtedly assisting North Korea. 
The committee also learned that Ritsu 
Ito and Ken-ichi Ito,. fugitive top 
Japan Communist party leaders and 
Kin Tei Kai, allegedly former Korean 
Communist party leader, were doing 
back-seat driving on the riots. 


The Attorney General’s Office an- 
nounced January 18, 1950, that it had 
alerted nationwide police concerning 
the entry into Japan of seven North 
Korean and eight Red Chinese ter- 
rorists charged with  assassinating 
Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida, other 
Government leaders and notable South 
Koreans in Japan. Police are now 
trying to find two Korean and Chinese 
leaders of those allegedly attempting 
to poison the Prime Minister. On 
January 23, 1951, a total of 15 Koreans 
were arrested in Yokkaichi city for 
resisting Government officials taking 
over the local Korean hall by throwing 
sulphuric acid and resorting to other 
types of violence. 


Korean troubles flared up in Tokyo 
about last March 1. Following disquiet- 
ing movements by PTA members of 
Korean primary schools in Arakawa 
and Kita wards, Tokyo had one of its 
biggest Korean riots in the Korean 
school at Kamijuio, Kita ward, March 
7. About 1,500 Koreans including 
students of the school violently clash- 
ed with police. During the incident, 55 
rioters were injured, over 10 others 
arrested, 27 policemen and two press- 
men injured. About half the teachers 
of the school were found Communists. 
Meanwhile, the official Korean popula- 
tion in Japan as of January, 1951, 
stood at 530,000, of whom 470,000 were 
North Koreans and the. rest South 
Koreans. Government Immigration 
Board authorities announced in the 
Diet March 14 that 8,000 illegal 
Korean entrants were deported up to 
the end of 1949, namely, 2,300 more 
Spee g 1950 and additional 408 March 


PRODUCTION: Gold mines are 
working full blast in preparation for 
Japan’s participation in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and self-sup- 
porting economy. Japan’s biggest 
output was recorded in 1940, amount- 
ing to 26 tons on the mainland alone. 
A slump came later and digging vir- 
tually came to a standstill as a result 
of wartime adjustment in 1943. The 
Government fixed the gold-mining 
enterprise rehabilitation policy Febru- 
ary 24, last year. Since then, gold out- 
put has been steadily increasing. Min- 
ing circles observe that its production 
will amount to six tons during this 
year. 


The year 1949 turned out four tons 
and last year 4.6 tons. This year’s 
rehabilitation programs of various 
gold mining companies revealed that 
the Besshi Mining company is now 
putting to test operation its cyanide 
process refinery at Konomai, MHok- 
kaido, with the boosting of its daily 
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smelting capacity to 600 tons of ore 
from the previous 400 tons. The mine’s 
monthly gold output will grow to 100 
kilograms from May. The Chitose 
Mining company’s Chitose mine, Hok- 
kaido, will complete by May its floa- 
tation equipment capable of dressing 
120 tons daily to turn-out 25 kilograms 
of gold per month. ‘The Yamanoge Gold 
mine, Kagoshima prefecture, will also 
complete by June a cyanide process 
refinery: disposing of 250 tons of ore 
daily. Its monthly production is 
expected to be 34 kilograms. In August, 
another refinery capable of processing 
100 tons of ore daily is to be finished 
by the Japan Mining company’s Oya 
mine, Miyagi prefecture, to produce 
about 16 ktlograms per month. 


In October, the ore-processing 
capacity of the cyanide process refinery 
at the Kamioka Mining company’s 
Kushikino mine, Miyagi prefecture, 
will be expanded to 400 tons from the 
present 200 tons per day. Its output 
will hike to a monthly 30 kilograms. 
Sixty-six other gold mines are also 
making strenuous efforts for increased 
production. The only question left is 
whether the official gold price pegged 
at Y401 per gram despite the latest 
price hikes of other commodities will 
go up. 


Plastics: Japan’s output of plastics 
in fiscal 1951 (April, 1951, to March, 
1952) will range between twice and 
six times over fiscal 1950, according to 
increased production plans of various 
plastic manufacturing companies. As 
against the estimated output of 1,500 
tons in this fiscal year, the vinyl 
chloride production_goal for the next 
fiscal year totals 9,050 tons. Mitsui 
Chemical’s goal is 1800 tons, Kanega- 
fuchi Chemical’s 1,700 tons, Tekkosha’s 
1,460 tons, New Japan Nitrate’s 1,350 
tons and Japan Geon’s 1,200 tons. The 
Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry estimates conservatively that 
actual output will be around 6,000 tons 
due to a shortage of raw materials. 
Production goal for the next fiscal 
year of vinyl acetate aggregates 16,500 
tons against this fiscal year’s 3,000 
tons. Respective targets of major com- 
panies are: Kurashiki Rayon, 8,700 
tons; Japan Synthetic Chemical, 4,500 
tons; Japan Carbide, 1,300 tons; and 
New Japan Nitrate, 1,000 tons. The 
Ministry holds the goals may be 


achieved. 

Phenol resin (commonly called 
bakelite) production goal for fiscal 
1951 aggregates 8,200 tons against 


4,400 tons in fiscal 1950. Japan Bakelite 
has fixed its goal at 1,400 tons and 
Matsushita Denko 1,200 tons. Actual 
output, according to the Ministry, may 
be some 5,500 tons due to a possible 
shortage of raw materials. Urea resin 
output goal for the next fiscal year 
totals 10,100 tons against 5,700 tons in 
this fiscal year. Tokyo High Pressure 
has fixed a target of 2,100 tons, Japan 
Kakozai 1,600 tons and Japan Bakelite 
1,200 tons. The Ministry of Interna- 
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tional Trade and Industry maintains 
the actual output will be around 9,000 
tons. 


Drugs: Japan has been manufactur- 
ing in notable quantities “drugs 
wonder” such as penicillin, streptomy- 
cin, sulfa drugs, pas, “hexylresorcine, 
digzine, cortison, promin and anti- 
histaminic agents. A Welfare Ministry 
survey revealed the nation’s pharma- 
ceutical companies employing 40,000 
employees totaled 700 at the end of 
1949, of whom 23,000 ‘were males and 
17,000 females. Companies with more 
than 1,000 workers aggregated 10, all 
of which had a capital of more than 
Y100 million. Companies selling more 
than Y10 million monthly numbered 
26. Production of all sorts of drugs 
reached Y15,180 million in 1948, Y30,- 
500 million in 1949 and Y31,900 
million in 1950. The 1950 figure showed 
the recovery of this industry to 70 per 
cent of the pre-war level. 


The export of drugs and medical 
supplies in 1949 amounted to $800,000 
or 2.5 times that of 1948. Major outlets 
were Formosa, Hongkong, Thailand, 
Hawaii and the Ryukyus. In 1950, an 
average monthly export of $200,000 
(10 percent of pre-war) was made to 
Formosa, the Ryukyus, India and 
Thailand. Japan on her part purchased 
$1 million worth of miracle drugs and 
pharmaceutical materials from the 
United States every quarter of the 
year. An over-production trend how- 
ever was seen in the first half of 1950. 
But the Korean outbreak brought in 
an increasing special US procurement 
demand which amounted to Y780 
million by the end of January, this 
year. There are at present 30,000 to 
40,000 drug descriptions now being 
manufactured in this country. 


The production cost is steadily 
declining. For example, penicillin cost- 
ing Y1,200 for 100,000 units in 1947 
dropped to Y300 in 1948 and to a 
mere Y50 in October, 1950. Production 
of streptomycin soared to 6,990 grams 
in August, 1950, from 1,700 grams of 
the previous month. In October, it 
increased to 16,400 grams and 50,510 
grams in December. Its production is 
expected to reach one ton per month 
at the end of this year against two 
tons required by the nation’s T.B. 
patients. The black market price of 
streptomycine has now dropped to 
Y600 (official price Y450) per sram 
from Y1,500 in January, last year. 


NUMBER OF CITIES: Japan has 
seen a sixfold increase of cities since 
1889 when the municipality system 
was first inaugurated. The Local 
Government Board announced recently 
that as of March 1 there were 253 
cities in the nation. For a town to 
become a city it must have a popula- 
tion of at least 30,000 and at least 60 
percent of houses located in the center 
of the town. In addition, the prefec- 
tural assembly must approve the 
change in status. When the municipali- 
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ty system was instituted April 1, 1889, 
there were only 36 cities. By 1937 the 
number reached 1389, 


Reasons for a town wanting to be- 
come a city are believed to include: 1) 
the people’s social pride, 2) amalga- 
mation of several villages and towns 
will result in simplification of admin- 
istration and correspondingly lighten 
the financial burden on the residents, 
3) enterprises will receive stimulus, 
and 4) larger equalization grants will 
be available. The increase of cities has 
resulted in the decrease of towns and 
villages. There were 15,200 towns and 
villages in 1889 but now there. are 
about 10,000 or around a 40 percent 
drop. The largest city in Japan is 
Osaka with a population of 1,956,000. 
Osaka prefecture has the greatest 
number of cities—16. Kochi prefecture 
has only one city, Kochi. In the ver- 
nacular, Tokyo is not called a city. 
But the Metropolitan area with 23 
wards, an integral part of Greater 
Tokyo, has a population of 5,385,071. 
Greater Tokyo is equivalent to a 
prefecture. 


INSTALLMENT PAYMENT: Buying 
on the installment payment basis is 
becoming popular in Japan as attested 
by the fact that an International Trade 
and Industry Ministry survey revealed 
that there are about 3,000 firms 
specializing in such sales. Of this 
number about half are located in the 
Tokyo-Yokohama area. Such stores 
are patronized mainly by office work- 
ers and items purchased are chiefly 
wearing apparel, furniture, radio sets 
and baby carriages in the order 
named. The usual initial down pay- 
ment is 20 to 30 percent of the price 
tag. But in some instances, the buyer 
must make six payments out of 10 
installments before he gets the article 
he buys. 


Although one Tokyo store claimed 
it was successful in collecting 90 per 
cent of the sales made, it is said firms 
with sales under Y3 million per month 
just about break even because of high 
personnel costs. To offset this goods 
offered on installment payment are 
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COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 
: FROM JAPAN 


Japan-Siam Trade 

Japan-Siam trade will involve the 
exchange of US$55,000,000 worth of 
goods between the two countries during 
1951. The new trade plan represents 
an increase of $20,000,000 when com- 
pared with total exports and imports of 
$90,000,000, as provided for under the 
previoug pact covering the year 1950. 
The new arrangement provides for the 
exchange of a variety of goods. From 
Siam Japan will import rice, soya beans, 
castor beans, sesame seeds, cotton and 
kapok seeds, peanuts, hides, animal 
glue materials, teak, gum dammar, 
sticklac and shellac, salt, bone meal, 
antimony ore and other raw materials. 
Items for export from Japan will in- 
clude textile manufactures, industrial 
machinery and parts, structural steel, 
building materials, electrical appliances, 
paper and paper products, chemicais, 
rubber manufactures, enamel, alumini- 
um, porcelain and glassware, rolling 
stock, plants (electric power, communi- 
cation, etc.) and other manufactured 


products. The existing financial ar- 
rangements between the two trading 
countries, utilizing the open account 


system with a swing of $5 million, will 
remain as they are. During last year 
from. Jan. 1 through Dec. 10, Japan. 
exported $38,800,000 worth of goods to 
Siam, bought $40,070,000 of goods from 
there and had an unfavorable balance 
amounting to $1,270,000. 


Japan’s Export to Germany 

The Japan-Germany trade pact, ori- 
ginally effective during the period from 
August 1, 1949 to July 31, 1950, was 
extended to Dec. 31, 1950, for the trade 
between the two nations was not as 


tagged about 30 percent higher than 
the prevailing market price. To make 
the installment system as attractive as 
possible, one store recently told 
customers they could be owners of 
bicycles by paying Y100 or 28cts. a 
day after making a 20 percent down 
payment. 


large as expected. Both countries start- 
ed negotiation for a new plan to replace 
the former one on the basis of past 
results, but they have not been able to 
come to a conclusion, and have there- 
fore decided to indefinitely extend the 
existing validity. As of Jan. 17, this 
year, Japan’s trade with Germany 
totaled $11,338,000 of export versus 
$6,694,000 of import with a balance of 
$4,644,000 in her favor. At the end of 
July last, Japan showed an excess im- 
port of $3,618,000 which within the 
following five months was turned into 
a favorable trade balance by the 
strength of a marked increase in the 
export of her products such as textile, 
chemicals, non-ferrous metals, etc., 
whereas the imports from Germany 
barely reached 32 percent of the sche- 
duled amount. 


Japan’s Foreign Trade for 1950 

Japan’s total receipts and payments 
of foreign exchange during last year 
stood at US$1,008,274,000 and $677,174,- 
000 respectively with a balance of 
$331,100,000 in her favor. Exports 
totaled $772,797,000 and imports $645,- 
484,000, registering an excess of exports 
amounting to $127,313,000 over imports. 
Invisible trade was valued at $235,477.- 
000. The favorable balance of trade 
was mainly due to a marked increase 
of the receipt of foreign currency aris- 
ing from “special procurement de- 
mand.” 


Details for the last year are as follows 
(in $1,000): 


Export: Dollar area 364,363, Open 
account area 182,437, Pound area 
225,997, Total 772,797. 

Import: Dollar area 284,333, Open 
account area 160,665, Pound area 
200,486, Total 645,484. 

Excess Balance of Export: Dollar 


area 80,030, Open account area 21,772, 
Pound area 25,511, Total 127,313. 


Invisible Trade Income: Dollar ac+« 
count 229,752, Pound account 5,725, 
Total 235,477. 


Invisible Trade Payment: Dollar 
account 23,830, Pound account 7,860, 
Total 31,690. 


Balance Receivable: ] 
205,922, Pound account minus 
Total 203,787. 


Dollar account 
2,135, 


Ceramic Industry Sales 

Japan, long known for her China- 
ware, ranging from low-priced de- 
mitasses to expensive high-grade dinner 
sets, showed prewar export exceeding 
40 percent of production, shipped to 
North and South America, Europe, 
Africa, with Far Eastern buyers play- 
ing an important role in this industry. 
As soon as the war was over, the indus- 
try rapidly began to regain its pre-war 
activity and soon became one of the 
most important industries for Japan’g 
export, its products being second only 
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to fabric and machinery on the list of 
shipments to other countries. A char- 
acteristic trend of the export of porce- 
lain goods was a remarkable increase 
of the shipment to America in compari- 
son with other parts of the world. Of 
all the ceramic ware, dinner-sets, orna- 
mental articles, toys, etc. occupied 32 
percent, of which 49 percent were ship- 
ped to America. The total amount of 
the export for 1949 amounted to $18 
million (of which $5 million to the 
sterling areas), which is expected to 
have jumped up to around $25 million 
for 1950, of which two-thirds were 
shipped to America. 


A) Dinner-sets. Of all kinds of 
porcelain ware, dinner sets rank first, 
of which big orders have been coming 
from the U.S. and Canada—too big for 
the makers to catch up with them now 
—and they are declining to take up 
future orders. Their back-log of orders 
is very large. The export price of a 
dinner-set is ranging from $18 and $20 
F.O.B. Japanese ports. 


B) Other sundry ware. The makers 
cleared their stock when they made a 
shipment of $500,000 to Indonesia dur- 
ing August and September. Further 
orders from the same country are being 
placed. This field would be brought 
up to a normal level, if export to India 
and China could be as active as it used 
to be pre-war. The export price of this 
kind of goods has been raised by 15 
pereent to encourage makers, 


C) Tiles and sanitary ware. India 
is most important market for those 
goods, but the Indian Government is 
restrictive in granting import license to 
her importers. Traders are _ satisfied 
with “special” demand for tiles to com- 


pensate an inactive regular export 
trade. 
D) Insulators. There is constant 


demand at home as well as from India, 
Pakistan and Australia, where power 
plant construction is making progress. 


Japanese Cameras 

Since the termination of the war, 
Japanese cameras have been enjoying 
popularity at home and abroad es- 
pecially for their reasonable price. 


x 


The Japanese people consume 1 koku 
(4.9 bushels) of rice a year on average, 
or 3 go a_ day. Farmers and other 
manual laborers eat more than that. 
The crop estimate of rice for the cur- 
rent rice year was 64,338,900 koku, 
showing an increase of 1,804,700 koku 
over the actual crop of last year, or 3.9 
percent. Leading rice producing pre- 
fectures:—Niigata 3,928,100 koku, Hok- 
kaido 3,135,530, Akita 2,493,200, Yama- 
gata 2,371,100, Fukuoka 2,299,300. 


Enameled Ironware Export 


Total shipment of various articles of 
enameled ironware amounted to 18,000 
cases or about Y216,000,000 last year, 
registering a new postwar high, of 
which the Kansai district alone occu- 
pied 17,099 cases or approximately 
Y205,180,000. Indonesia mainly bought 
plates, and Africa washing basins and 
bowls. Broken down by buying coun- 
tries Indonesia comes on top of the list 
followed by Africa, Thailand, Burma 
and Latin American countries in the 
order named. The following are the 
export figures for eleven months ending 
in November, 1950: 
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Export of cameras has recently been Country Quantity wees 
encouraged and has attained the post- | asia pega ce pig ) 
war high in November with the ship- arrica ..............-. 3,299 37,619 
ment of 12,586 cameras and accessories Thailand 2,678 25,954 
(Y99,959,678), showing an increase of Burma ..... rea rae 
1,555 items (¥1,997,442) over the pre- Garin America neat hea 
vious month and there was further === = == 2 : 
advance in December: Domestic de- Totaly ichwessmoeasiacion 15,425 169,799 
mand has also been rising as_ living Item Value (in Y1,090) 
conditions improved. All companies Plates ..... pte eeneeeeneewerees 21,587 
are now working and still their output Mechs Basin is 
does not well meet the demand. Sara ee he Sea Sa 16.226 

Sauce Pan 3 once ens cares 12,815 

November shipments include:— Luncheon Carrier 12,806 

Cameras & Accessories Quantity Amount Others esses eee ee eves 34,664 

(in Yen) 
CaieradrceWSo4 Dan aeAIe 2,445 48,652,886 Totalinl Sava... caaecsatetes 169,779 
Cameras for 14 mm, film 1,976 2,300,832 Raw Silk Shipment in 1950 

Cameras for No, 120 film 5,275 34,542,630 Raw silk export last December total- 
ences Weare Barge ee 18 ee, ed +12,125 bales, a 2,771 bales increase 
See eee ee eae 2 ees over the previous ree Pe? asec 

exports uring reac , 
Totale  wcfanemaees cee 12,586 99,959,678 bales, or. 45,788 bales more than "in 
Rice Crop 1949. Given below are the year-by~ 
year export figures of raw silk in bales: 


—1946: 86,427, 1947: 17,273, 1948: 80,032, 
1949: 48,663, 1950: 94,451. 

The total shipment of silk piece goods 
of about 57,069,000 square yards last 
year, which correspond to some 45,000 
bales in terms of yarn, makes the gross 
total of silk yarn and fabric exported 
nearly 140,080 bales. The U.S. imported 
raw silk in 1950 totaling 71,409 bales 
(increase of 41,719 bales over the pre- 
vious year), of which 5,814 bales were 
imported during December, recording a 
postwar high as a one month import. 
Total U.S. ccnsumption in the same 
year Was. 67,214 bales (30,663 bales 
more than the preceding year), of 
which 5,952 bales were consumed dur- 
ing last December. Out of the total 
raw silk purchased by the United 
States, about 90 percent were froin 
Japan. The highest U.S. buy of raw 
silk pre-World War II was about 500,- 
C00 bales, of which 90 percent were 
Japanese ‘silk. 

‘The following are U.S. figures of 
stockpile, import and consumption dur- 
ing November and December 1950 (in 
bale) :— Stockpile at November-end 
117 22° Import in December 5,814, Con- 
sumption in December 5,952, Stockpile 
at December-end 11.584. 
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JAPANESE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
& TRENDS 


RUBBER SITUATION 


IMPORT: Like most countries, 
Javan entirely depends upon the tro- 
pical areas for the supply of 


rubber. 58,498 tons of crude rubber 
were imported last year by both the 
Japanese Government (7,876 tons) and 
private traders (50,622 tons). This 
quantity exceeded the average yearly 
import of 55,000 tons (during the years 
1934-36,) and was around 20,000 tons 
more than she bought in the preceding 
year. 


1947 1948 1949 1950 1934-36 Av. 
16,260 29,621 39,274 58,498 55,000 


And yet, this is not enough to meet 
the ever-increasing consumption. In 
1950 alone, 59,249 tons of rubber: were 
used, the shortage of 1,000 tons being 
filled from old stock. On top of such 
a demand-supply gap, price of crude 
rubber in overseas markets began to 
rise toward the end of last year, mak- 
iug it more difficult for importers to 
replenish their low stockpile. At the 
end of December last, the crude rubber 
stock sank to 10,000 tons, and there is 
apprehension growing that a shortage 
would come in a few months, unless 
prompt action is taken to enhance the 
import. Since last November’ the 
import of rubber was retarded because 
of the stoppage of purchase from 
Malaya and the comparatively high 
markets. This 


price in Indonesian 
situation, however, will be improved 
soon, for the Government reopened 


early this year a way to make new 
purchases in the sterling countries. 


Concerning the prospect for supply 
and demand in the rubber industry, the 
Rubber Industry Association estimates 
that Japan may count upon the ship- 
ments of 15,000 tons due in the Jan.- 
Mar. period. This is not enough to 
cover the consumption of 16,000 tons 
in the corresponding period. The 
domestic stock will further decrease to 
around 9,400 tons at the end of March. 


The Government announced allocation 
of foreign exchange enough to buy 
12,000 tons of crude rubber during the 
first three months of 1951, but trade 
circles want the allocation 
to buy as much a possible in the face 
of acute shortage of shipping bottoms. 
For the time being, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment has been reported as contem- 
plating an import of 25,000 tons of 
crude rubber together with 400 tons of 
latex and 3,500 toris of waste rubber 
a ne estimated cost of $38,250,000 in 
otal. 


EMPORT. Of the rubber goods 
manufactured last year, about 8 per- 
cent was exported. In view of the 
recent change in the international 
situation, the export during this year 
will see a considerable expansion. The 
customers of rubber goods last year 
included Hongkong (24 percent), China 
(9 percent), Formosa (16 percent), 
South-east Asia (15 percent), North 
America (17 percent), Africa (4 per- 
cent), etc. Broken down by articles, 
auto tires came first with an earning 
of $4,620,000 in 1950, followed by toys, 
canvas shoes, rubber cloth, bicycle 
tires and tubes, etc. Of these goods, the 
export of rubber toys to North Ameri- 
ca is considered most hopeful for this 
year. On the other hand, there will be 
a slight decline in the export of auto 
tires and tubes this year, since it was 
China that bought them in quantity. 


TRADE FORECAST FOR 1951 

Total imports for fiscal year 1951 
should be $1,475 million, including 
imports of GARIOA goods, against 
$1,320 million for 1950. Total exports 
are estimated to be $1,100 million, 
excluding the ‘special procurement” 
and invisible exports, against $900 
million for 1950. Details are as follows 
(in US$1,000; figures in bracket are 
percentage) ; 
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IMPORTS 
ROG itoteta: 6101s sists cipi sisioietsieietsioresie 456,920 (81.0) 
Agricultural implements and 
Wertiliser, Ouwiieisseisiseesisns 35,245 ( 2.4) 
Petroleum and Products thereof 161,257 (10.9) 
Industrial materials * ........ 793,990 (53.8) 
Pharmaceutigala .........00005 2,879 ( 0.2) 
Machineryaidinsttuste netics sie, 22,000 ( 1.5) 
Miscellaneous ....... see esses 2,709 ( 0.2) 
increased 
FD otal Madertre tar ecegevsraniinastosais svete ie 1,475,000 


* (Pibre, 450,751 (80.5); Metals and Metallic 
Minerals, 82,302 (5.6); Metalloid and Non-metal- 
lic Minerals, 82,634 (2.2); Chemicals, 11,903 
(0.8); Resin, 2,730 (0.2); Rubber, 80,000 (.4); 
Coal, 88,120 (2.6) ; Lumber, 6,449 (0.4); Pulp and 
Paper, 22,000 (1.5); Skins 15.456 (1.9); Animal 
products, 2,807 (0.2); Oil, Wax and Materials 
thereof 48,186 (3.3) ; Vegetable products, 652 (0.1). 


EXPORTS 
IDRC g  syeyajerertciclaatonicleniata’ otaioietelets 629,080 (56.4) 
Machinery ® fcncet oe sets cieeiesteist 97,906 ( 8.9) 
Tron .and® ‘Steel .csjsaaiieiese o's 107,050 ( 9.7) 
Non-ferrous metals ...........- 21,950 ( 2.0) 
Non-metallic Minerals ........ 56,050 ( 5.1) 
Food and Beverage ...........- 57,650 ( 5.2) 
Lumber and Paper ............ 23,290 ( 2.1) 
Animal: (products) . ...).. 0:00.06 0.0010 16,474 ( 1.5) 
Chemical, oil and Fat ........ 31,230 (-2.8) 
Miscellaneous: Ges... - eect vancie 68,320 ( 6.3) 
OT He On Goo ape GHOUaNSEoGd 1,100,060 


744,705 (50.5) 
422,599 (28.6) 
807,696 (20.9) 


Dollar Arca 
Sterling Area 
Open Account Area 


otal var itarsiclsteteichelstteteiieteiets 1,475,000 
EXPORT TO 
Dollar Area: 
Agreement countries ...... 36,600 ( 3.3) 


852,700 (32.1) 
400,000 (35.4) 
810,700 (28,2) 


Non-agreement countries .. 
Sterling Area 
Open Account Area 


Total 1,100,000 


Japan imports more from the dollar 
area (50.5 percent) and exports more 
to the sterling and open account areas 
(64.6 percent). Raw materials from 
the former are changed into manufac- 
tured goods and sold to the latter. 
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EXCHANGE & TRADE SURPLUS IN 
JANUARY 


For the first time after the war 
Japan’s imports exceeded US$100 
million for January, presenting a long- 
forgotten picture of well-balanced 
trade. A sign of a further increase of 
imports is witnessed. The total of 
foreign exchange earned by Japan 
during the month amounted to $135,- 
662,000, comprising $89,872,000 from 
actual exports and $45,790,000 from 
invisible exports, whereas payments in 
the like period came to $111,334,000, 
comprising $101,867,000 for actual 
imports and $9,467,000 for invisible 
imports. The balance of trade was 
$24,328,000 in her favor, or. $55,194,000 


less than the previous month’s. ‘The 
increase in imports was. generally 


regarded as very satisfactory and the 
new tendency will continue into the 
coming months. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE ACCOUNT. 


(US$ 1,000) 
Received 

BEEDOKG a cists telcos lave lsiee'claistarsis 89,872 ( —24,552) 
Invisible ........ omncsoc 45,790 (— 112) 

135,662 (—24,664) 

Paid 

Inmport eecieeeeseccucee 101,867 ( 26,855) 
Invisible 9,467 ( 8,675) 
“Excess in 24,328 

135,662 ( 80,530) 


Figures in brackets show increase over the 
previous month. Those marked by (—) show 
decrease. 


EXPORTS & IMPORTS BY AREAS 


Open Ac- 
Dollar A. count A. Pound A. Total 
Exports 25,503 35,545 28,824 89,872 


Increase Over 
Last Month —17,807 — 1,726 — 5,018 24,552 


Imports 52,578 22,568 26,821 101,867 
Increase Over 

Last Month 18,839 7,674 542 26,855 
Balance 

Imp. Exp. 27,075 13,077 2,008 11,995 


BANK OF TOKYO AND BANK OF 
THE RYUKYUS 


The financial arrangement between 
the Ryukyu Islands and Japan con- 
cluded last September clarified that 
payments for. imports and exports on 
an individual transactional basis in the 
Ryukyu Islands are to be accomplished 
by means of usual commercial bank 
instruments. As a result Bank of the 
Ryukyus has been designated by the 
U.S. Civilian Administration of the 
Ryukyu Islands as a foreign exchange 
bank to handle all the foreign ex- 
change business in connection with 
private foreign trade. The Bank of 
Tokyo was then nominated as their 
correspondent in Japan, and the ar- 
rangement has formally been approved. 
The Bank of Tokyo will function as 
their depository bank in Japan. Such 
an arrangement is the first case of its 
kind to be concluded for a Japanese 


commercial bank with a foreign bank 
abroad. 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM JAPAN 


Japan Domestic Airways 

Japanese Ministry of Transportation received 
from SCAP a Memorandum dated Jan, 81 to 
the effect that the Japanese Government may 
permit a Japanese corporation to engage in 
commercial activity in relation to civil air trans- 
portation. It has now become possible for a 
Japanese corporation to execute commercial 
activity as a domestic airways company with 
foreign aircraft and pilots, Manufacture, assem- 
bly, possession and navigation of aircraft are 
not permitted to Japanese nationals yet. The 
projected Japan Airways Company is to start 
operation in June, as a result of the discussion 
at a sub-committee meeting of sponsors held Feb. 
17, where they nominated 100 influential busi- 
nessmen as promotors of the scheduled company 


Highlights of the plan are: 1. The initial 
capital of Y100,000,000 is solely paid by Japanese. 
2. Airplanes and pilots will be chartered under 
contract with thé Japan Domestic Airline Co- 
operation of six foreign airways companies 
operating in Japan. 8. The air service to be 
operated for the present will be between Tokyo 
and Osaka with 2 round trips a day; Tokyo and 
Fukuoka via Osaka with 1 round trip a day; 
Tokyo and Hiroshima via Nagoya and Osaka wit! 
1 round trip every other day; and Tokyo an 
Sapporo via Sendai and Anomori with 1 round 
trip a day, except the 6-month snow season. 
4. Passengers, merchandise and mail will be 
carried. Standard charges (between Tokyo and 
Osaka) will be: Passenger Y4,400, merchandise 
Y89. per kilogram, and mail Y20 per a letter. 


Bank of the Ryukyus, authorized 
foreign exchange bank under the 
Ryukyuan management, has opened an 
account with the head office of the 
Bank of Tokyo with the fund consist- 
ing of a portion of its exchange assets 
(dollar) made available by the U.S. 
Civilian Administration of the Ryukyu 
Islands, through which all commercial 
transactions, visible and _ invisible, 
between both areas will be settled. 


Bank of the Ryukyus, which is the 
only indigenous bank in the Islands, 
was established in May 1948 with a 
capital of Y20 million (Ryukyuan type 
B yen; Y120 to US$1), of which 51 
percent is owned by the Government 
and the remaining by the Ryukyuans, 
both in stock. It has a double function 
as a commercial bank and a central 
bank, The Military Government 
Ordinance No. 26, dated Oct. 20, 1950, 
and its Directive No. 11 of the same 
date established the basis of the regu- 
lations concerning the control over 
foreign trade ahd exchange transac- 
tions, of which the Ryukyu Board of 
Trade and the Bank are chiefly in 
charge. 


YEN CIRCULATION 


Since the Government. has been 
continually making large  disburse- 
ments on its Foreign Exchange Special 
Account, there is apprehension grow- 
ing that the note circulation may 
exceed Y420 billion by the end of the 
current fiscal year, March 31. But the 
monetary authorities—the Finance 
Ministry and the Bank of Japan—estj- 
mate the mote issue at fiscal yearend 
to be around Y400 billion, 


The following eight airports will be used for 
this’ purpose: Chitose (Sapporo), Misawa 
(Aomori), Matsushima (Sendai), Heneda (Tokyo), 
Komaki (Nagoya) Itami (Osaka) Iwakuni (Hiro- 
shima) and Itazuke (Fukuoka). 


Auto Production Plan for 1951 

The Ministry of International Trade and In- 
dustry has drawn up a blue print of automotive 
production for the 1951 fiscal year, which will 
provide a basis of controlled allocation of mate- 
rials to makers, an increase of about 30 per cent 
over 1950 is envisaged including -various kinds 
of vehicles such as mentioned in the table. Heavy 
“special’’ demand will chiefly account for the 
step-up of the production. A new debutant is 
a ¥4-ton special car, which is to be used as a 
substitute for a jeep. 


The plan is as follows: 
Output for Output for 


Description 1951 1950 
Gasoline Truck or Bus .... 28,400 18,420 
Diesel Ps Perc PY) 6,294 
Passenger Car, Small type 3,000 1,813 
Truck 2 a 7,350 8,774 
44-ton Special Car ........ 2,000 _ 
Auto-Tricycle 56,000 39,551 
Auto-Bicycle 5,400 3,679 
Motor-Scooter * 7,400 6,096 
Electric auto ....ccccenes 1,000 760 
Truck ‘Chassis (.icsescicicsicine 31,600 16,440 
Bus ~ siotaipopine eieteisretaaneo noes —_ 
Special Car Chassis ...... 6,400 4,500 


Besides, production of replacement and repair- 
ing parts (Y1 million’s worth) is also scheduled. 


Prices of Producers’ Goods 

Black and free market prices of producers’ 
goods in Tokyo have been continually rising, and 
scored an index of 470 (August, 1946=100), for 
January, with a 6.2 percent rise over the previous 
month, or 45.1 percent over last June, when the 
war had not yet started in Korea. Some com- 
modities affected by the price rise include rough 
printing paper (22.6 percent up), agricultural 
implements (10.5 percent up), steel (10.4 percent 
up), paint and varnish (9.1 percent up), galvan- 
ized iron sheets (18 percent up). The advance 
in the price resulted from:—(1) Raised prices 
of raw materials such as pulp, zine, crude rub- 
ber, etc, (2) rise of the official price of gasoline, 
and (8) rapid increase of maker’s demand for 
raw materials in anticipation of import difficulty. 


Tung Oil Shortage 

With the entire stoppage of tung oil import 
from the Communist-controlled areas of China 
and the nearly exhausted stock at home, the 
electric insulating varnish industry of Japan is 
now in a predicament. Tung oil is widely used 
as drying oil in the manufacture of not only 
electric industry varnish, but also of printing 
ink, imitation leather-cloth, linoleum and _ hoi- 
bed paper. Consumption of tung oil amounts 
to about 350 tons a month, of which the insulat- 
ing industry uses some 200 tons. When oils and 
fats were freed from the control last July, 300 
tons of tung oil were released by the Oils and 
Fats Distribution Corporation, but since then the 
stock on hand has not been increased, for all 
the import contracts of this essential oil haye 
been cancelled. Such being the case, it is feared 
that the stock will be drained very soon. Some 
where in the market, a price of Y70,000 is being 
quoted for a drum of the oil. This seems to 
be a nominal quotation, for no actual delivery 
has yet been made. On the other hand, rumors 
are afloat that wood oil is coming from America 
at a price of Y75,000. 


The Ministry of International Trade and In- 
dustry has been studying countermeasures, gist 
of which is as follows: (1) Import of 200 tons 
of Brazilian oiticica oil for each quarter of year 
as a substitute for tung oil. (2) Import of 200 
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FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


JAPAN’S TRADE WITH EAST ASIA 


Japan’s trade with East Asia countries ran at 
a very high level in prewar years, constituting 
50% of the total trade during the year 1934, The 
disruption of war obviously brought a tremendous 
change in Japan’s trade in the region, and post- 
war Japan has not been able to revive its level 
of production, due to the fact that it was cut 
off from its former_sources of supplies immedi- 
ately after the war. Nevertheless, Japan has 
been able to maintain a favourable balance of 
trade with East Asian countries since 1947. 

From 1948 a significant change has been ap- 
perent jn export trade. Exports increased to 
$126,000,000 in 1948 as compared with $96,000,000 
in 1947. In 1949 there was a further increase 
to $224,000,000, or 80% over 1948. 

The principal Japanese exports have been tex- 
tiles, which covered as much as 55% of the total 
trade with the region in 1949; others were 
metals and machinery, Principal buyers have 
been India, Indonesia and Hongkong. Exports to 
Thailand, the Philippines, Pakistan, Korea, 
Malaya and Singapore were also significant, Re 
eent trade between East Asian countries ani 
Japan therefore has shown signs of healthy de 
velopment. The following table gives an in- 
dication to Japan’s prewar and postwar trade 
with the region. . 

Japan’s Trade with East Asia 
(Million U.S. Dollars) 


1934 1947 1948 1949 1950 

(Jan.- 

June) 

Exports 456 96 126 224 137 
Imports 348 36 97 184 138 
Balance +4108 +66 +29 +90 at 


Actual exports have continued to expand since 
the beginning of 1950, mainly textiles, iron and 
steel products, non-ferrous metals, machinery, 
farm and aquatic products, chemicals and chemi- 
eal products, and sundries. , Textile exports, re- 
presenting a large share of exports, play a 
leading role in the expansion of foreign trade. 

Pakistan has been the biggest buyer of Japan- 
ese products in first half 1950. In rank by value, 
Thailand stands next to Pakistan followed by 
China, including Formosa, Indonesia, Hongkong, 
India and the Philippines in that order. 

Japan has been able to maintain a favourable 

balance of trade with East Asian countries in 
pestwar years. Trade during January-June 1950 
by each country show that Burma’ imported 
$1,294,000 worth of merchandise, cotton mann- 
factures being the major item amounting to 
$1,005,000. Other important commodities were 
food and beverages valued at $94,000, 
_ Out of $3,186,009 of exports to Ceylon, $1,952,- 
000 went in cotton textiles. Other commodities 
were wood and paper $234,000; metals and metal 
products, $140,000; machinery including electri- 
cal equipment, transport equipment, textile and 
agricultural machines, $389,000; and various mis- 
cellaneous items. 

Almost half of the total exports to India went 
in metals and metal products, $8,591,000; ma- 
chinery tock the second place, $3,304,000; other 
miscellaneous items covered rest of the exports 
making a grand total of $7,547,000, 


tons of tung oil from Uruguay, Paraguay and 
Hongkong for each quarter of year. (3) Import 
of 2,000 tons of linseed oi] for eagh quarter of 
year, under the A.A, system, and (4) Stepping 
up of home production of tung oil (yearly output 
abcut 50 tons) and encouragement of dry oil 
production from cuttle-fish (monthly output about 
80 tons), There is however little hope that these 
measures will take effect in time to save the 
manufacturers, Soared international price of tung 
cil will make it practically impossible to import 
it from South American countries or Hongkong. 
Japan will have to compete with American buy- 
ers espccially in the Brazilian market for oiticica 
oil. 


Of the total value of $20,350,000 exports to 
Indonesia, cotton manufactures amounted to 
$19,504,000, The second important export was 
chemicals amounting to $179,000. Machines, 
metals and metal products, and various other 
items were also exported during the said period. 

Pakistan was the largest importer of textiles 
from Japan, Out of a total of $25,594,000, fibres 
and textiles covered $23,883,000; and machinery, 
$1,152,000. 

Major exports to the. Philippines consisted of 
metals and metal products valued at $3,894,000 
and including iron and steel mill manufactures 
and non-ferrous metal manufactures. The item 
of second importance was cotton manufactures 
worth $1,513,000. 

Total exports to Thailand amounted to $21,735,- 
000, of which cotton textiles were $10,746,000 
and metals and metal products, $3,489,000. 

Exports to Hongkong were also fairly large, 
and a great portion was presumably for re- 
export to China. British Borneo, Indochina, 
Malaya and Singapore and Korea were also buy- 
ers of Japanese exports. 


EXPORTS AVAILABILITIES 

All exports from Japan according to the For- 
eign Trade Control] Law are under a licensing 
system. The commodities listed below are Japan's 
offer to East Asian countries of producer and 
consumer goods, licenses for which may be easily 
obtained upon application, 

Plants and animals, 


Medicines, 
Dyes. 
Pigments, 
Yarns. 
Threads. 
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Twines, 

Cordages and materials thereof. 

Raw silk, 

Fabrics and manufactures thereof, 

Silk clothing accessories, 

Paper pulp and manufactures. 

Potteries, 

Glasses and glass manufactures, 

Metal manufactures, 

Scientific instruments, 

Electrical machinery. 

Communication equipment. 

Iron and steel mill products and manufactures. 

Transportation equipment. 

Textile machinery. 

Agricultural . machinery. 

The share of capital goods in Japan's exports 
to the region is still very low, but potentialities 
seem to exist for increased production and ex- 
port of this type of equipment to East Asian 
countries, With current development program- 
mes and technical assistance plans countries in 
the region may be expected to absorb increased 
quantities of capital goods. 

Major items of exports available in this cate- 
gory are: 

Tractors and Caterpillars. 

Truck chassis. 

Mining and excavating machineries, 


Crushing, pulverizing, screening and mixing 
machinery. 
Bridging. 


Construction machinery, 

Machine tools. 

Cotton looms. 

Steam locomotives, 

Wagons. 

Ship Building, 

Heavy chemical machinery etc, 

Increased off take of Japan’s production capa 
city is going to Korea for urgent rehabilitation 


purposes, 
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FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


THE JAPANESE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


The Japanese automobile industry has 
always suffered from a disadvantage 
due to the limited domestic market, 
less than 50 cars annually being pro- 
duced up to 1923, despite its early com- 
mencement (1907). Thereafter, until 
the outbreak of the China-Japan In- 
cident, domestic production was always 
far below the number imported, being 
§,800 in ordinary sized cars and 6,200 
“baby” cars in 1936, as compared with 
31,000 and 1,000 respectively imported. 
The industry was truly established after 
1936, with the enforcement of the na- 
tional defence policy. The industry 
showed rapid development due to the 
restriction and stoppage of imports and 
the vast demand for military purposes, 
production increasing to the highest re- 
cord of 43,800 ordinary cars and 2,600 
baby cars in 1941. However, with the 
extending scope of the war, production 
decreased to one-seventh of that in 
1941 for ordinary cars and almost zei‘o 
for passenger and baby cars. 


PRODUCTION OF AUTOMOBILES 
(in number) 
Ordinary sized cars 


Fiscal year Truck & bus Passenger Baby cars 
VES Cele rete 458 _— _ 
TOS Ga ecicclsrs 1,181 — 3,908 
1936 5,004 847 6,235 
1937 7,648 1,819 8,593 
1941 42,813 1,065 2,620 
1943 24,000 207 1,072 
VOSS S “ersvee are 6,723 0 3 
OR eres 14,062 Oe 998 
SOA TM Mc ictstee 9,290 53 2,087 
W948 seas 15,806 v 4,924 
ne eee 17,640 Ks 10,158 


* included Baby cars. 


After the cessation of hostilities, pro- 
duction was recommenced and the scale 
also enlarged due to the increased de- 
mand which accumulated during thei 
war, the considerable stocks of steel 
and other principal raw materials, as 
well as the conversion of plants from 
airplane and arms industry to motor- 
car production. The rehabilitation did 
not advance smoothly due to lack of 
raw materials, especially steel plate and 
rubber, the aggravation of the inflation- 
ary trend, and the electric power short- 
age, the output falling to one-third of 
the highest record in 1941. In 1949, the 
supply of raw materials and electric 
power became favourable resulting inj 
production increase, but on the other 
hand, the market became dull reflecting 
monetary stringency consequent on the 
enforcement of the Dodge plan. To cope 
with this stagnation, enterprises endea- 
voured to lower prices through pro- 
duction increase, resulting in the ac- 
cumulation of vehicles. 


The Korean war affected the industry 
favourably, special demands for auto- 
mobiles numbering 6,500 up to the end 


of August (delivery Feb. 1951). In 
addition, enquiries from Thailand, For- 
mosa, etc. are increasing. The inactiv- 
ity of the industry has been overcom2 
and enterprises having passed the crisis 
are now endeavouring to increase 
production, some of them newly em- 
ploying temporary workers. Thus the 
production program for the October- 
December period was revised, and the 
output of ordinary car chassis raised 
two fold for the April-June period and 
baby cars by 50 per cent. 


$sPECIAL DEMANDS BY COMPANIES 
(End of Aug.) 
(in number) 


Toyota Nissan Isuzu Total 

Cargo truck ...... 2,750 2,150 300 5,200 
Dump car ....:-, 500 650 — 1,159 
Tanker ....ccsece 54 90 _ 144 
Water lorry ....-- 25 35 _ 60 
WT Gtaliee ete cisisters 8,829 2,925 300 6,504 
Ordinary cars numbered 110,000 in 


1936, afterwards decreasing year after 
year due to restrictions and cessation cf 
imports, army requisition for industry 
and the production restriction on pas- 
senger cars, as well as those scrapped 
by superannuation, decreasing to 70,000 
in 1945. After the cessation of hostil- 
ities and the recovery of production 
combined with the release of cars held 
by the army, the number of automobiles 
exceeded the pre-war level already ‘in 
1947, and reached to 170,000 at the end 
of 1949. By types, trucks increaSed two 
fold of the pre-war highest level, baby 
cars by 24 per cent, whilst buses and 
passenger cars still remained below the 
pre-war level. 


EXISTING NUMBER OF AUTOMOBILES 


Fiscal Ordinary cars Baby 
year Truck Bus Passenger Total cars 
1936 51,338 28,745 87,005 117,088 10,466 
1938 55,063 24,024 88,100 112,187 24,128 
1940 60,517 22,641 29,497 112,655 29,234 
1944 54,2638 23,049 27,775 105,087 27,608 
1943 59,864 21,254 15,879 96,997 28,720 
1945 44,521 11,109 18,138 73,768 20,542 
1946 67.543 10,889 20,875 98,807 17,694 
1947 91,301 11,605 21,303 124,209 15,114 
1948 101,110 13,138 21,405 135,653 23,954 
=$949 128,140 16,921 25,181 170,192 386,273 


The ratio of operative cars to existing 
ears is 69 per cent for passenger cars, 
74 per cent buses and 71 per cent trucks 
as compared with 75-80 per cent pre- 
war attributable to the shortage of 
gasoline and tyres, over-worked opera- 
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tion, and especially an increase of 
superannuated cars. 
CAR AGES 
(on Feb, 1, 1950) 
Over Over 
10 years 7 years 
( Passenger cars 88% 92% 
Ordinary cars ( Buses” ,...---- 23 49 
(eo Trucksing «ciemmseisie 29 57 
( Passenger cars 71 75 
Baby cars ( 
( ‘Sracks) .cezai-., 88 43 


After the cessation of hostilities, de- 
mands for new vehicles were brisk 
when the cargo movement was active 
due to inflation and the lack of trans- 
portation capacity. For example, the 
allotted number of ordinary cars was 
only 12 per cent of the total applications 
in the third quarter of 1947, and 8 per 
cent in the fourth quarter. But after 
the advance of official prices in July, 
1948 (producers’ price of truck chassis: 
was raised from 199,500 yen to 350,009 
yen), applications tended to decrease, 
which was accelerated by the monetary 
stringency from April last year. On the 
other hand, the supply of vehicles in- 
creased and the ratio of allotment to 
applications advanced to 43 pér cent for 
ordinary cars and 30 per cent for baby 
ears in the second quarter of 1949. 
However the decrease in applications 
does not mean a decrease in require- 
ments, because many superannuated 
cars have to be replaced, and further- 
more, more buses, are required in order 
to recover bus transportation capacity, 
which is far below the prewar level. 
Thus the future development of effec- 
tive demands chiefly depends on an 
improvement of the monetary situation 
and the supply of fuel for passenger 
cars. 


Production 

The automobile industry comprises 
the production of large sized vehicled 
(large sized trucks, buses and trailers), 
ordinary cars (4 tons loading trucks, 
passenger cars, etc.), baby cars, auto- 
tricycles, auto-bicycles, electromobiles 
chassis and parts, ordinary and baby 
pes accounting for 80 per cent of the 
otal. 


Principal makers: Ordinary cars — 
Nissan, Toyota, Isuzu, Central Japan 
Heavy-Industries, East Japan Heavy- 
Industries. Baby cars—Nissan, Toyota, 
Kosoku. Large cars—Hino, Kongo, 
Minsei. Trailers—Hino, Ikegai, Kongo. 
Electromobiles — Mitsubishi Electric 
Mfg, Co., Nakajima, Universal. 


In 1949, the big three companies, i.e. 
Nissan, Toyota and Isuzu, accounted for 
94 per cent of the total production of 
ordinary and baby cars. 


PRODUCTION OF ORDINARY CARS BY COMPANIES 


— ee See eee 


Fiscal year Toyota Nissan 
2,055 1,149 
5,786 5,869 
3,887. 3,464 
7,116 6,843 
7,354 6,357 
940 1,617 


Central Japan East Japan 


Isuzu Heavy Ind. Heavy Ind. Total 

339 _ _ 8,543 
2,321 156 22 14,154 
1,949 509 125 9,934 
3,688 653 248 18,493 
3,436 188 305 17,640 

824 17 151 3,549 


ee, 
— 
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PRODUCTION OF BABY CARS BY 


COMPANIES 

Toyota Nissan Kosoku Totai 
TOAD Sos on = = 3 3 
LOR pannap _ 760 238 998 
GeV 0 Mate atcle's give 180 1,146 491 2,087 
OAS cm vaste 1,620 3,136 768 4,924 
OAD sailor state 4,012 4,973 1,173 10,158 
1959 1st quar 144 1,204 317 2,165 


NUMBER OF STOCKS OF AUTOMOBILES 


Large Ordinary Small 
At the end of size size size 
1949 April 71 1,052 358 
June 110 1,051 519 
July 129 1,116 589 
Aug. 119 1,254 570 
Sept, 114 1,243 532 
Oct, 86 1,178 760 
Nov. 76 960 833 
Dee. 79 558 905 
1950 Mar. 83 665 1,133 
Apr, _ 639 _- 
PULA ta) =tarayasaccla _ 642 _ 
DMM” Ve ecseie 2 _ 406 — 

In July, 1949, automobile factories 

numbered 51, of which those making 


large vehicles were 5, ordinary and 
baby cars 15, two- and three-wheelerg 
31. By scale of enterprises, 45 factories 
had more than 200 workers and 6 fac- 
tories less thane 200. The number of 
workers totalled 39,606, and workers 
ver factory 776. Existing machine tools 
numbered 26,143, the operation rate of 
which was 71.3 per cent. Production, 
capacity was 80 billion yen per year 
and the operative capacity 67.6 billion, 
yen, in which that of ordinary and baby 
ears accounted for 45 billion yen and 
28 billion yen respectively. 


NO. OF FACTORIES, WORKERS AND 
EXISTING MACHINE TOOLS 
Ordinary Two & 
Large &baby three- 


vehicles car wheeler Total 
No, of factories 5 15 31 51 
No. of ‘workers 3,013 26,775 10,232 39,606 
Existing machine 
fO0IS° See es 2,599 13,285 10,849 26,143 
Exports 


Exports of automobiles in pre-war 
days were few, amounting to a value 
..of only 3.7 million yen in 1937 to Man- 
churia and China. Exports were also 
inactive after the cessation of hostilities 
due to high prices and comparatively 
low quality, being 45 cars valued 43,009 
dollars in 1938, 599 valued 1,004,000 
dollars in 1949 and 605 valued 800,000 
dollars in the first quarter of 1950. 
Principal markets were Ryukyu Islands, 
Formosa, Korea and Thailand. 


PRICES OF AUTOMOBILES COMPARED 
WITH FOREIGN CARS 
(June, 1949) 
(in 1,000 yen) 
Baby car (2 doors) 


INAS SANA Wi ersioss <b a aibceieisjelsinieialy'a\siaiciers 425 

Coil Sea diet oeescesnoueranoagon 244 
Baby car (4 doors) 

BROW Ota ile eiactigisic’s orice ne niaislsieieie\elere 635 

OTe tayeteyas oteloveletaveserelerele/0\asletaleletsts 293 

PATASEAINS ) ere osefeetet= sc sTutclafaiciniainielelelaie)e 373 
Ordinary truck chassis 

Nissan ) 

DY Whoonséccdpoogpnacedps 371 

Toyota ) ‘ 

Gheyrolet, gos/-:cdeveain sian aceiainie »sivlece 408 

PONG, “ois wisisinjatele\s)a\e/o\e}sie/Sialeve’sas\aiais: 442 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


THE JAPANESE PEARL 


Thanks to the many years’ experience) 
of cultivators and the favorable geogra- 
phical conditions of Japan, pearl cul- 
tivation has developed as an uniqug 
industry of Japan. A remarkable pro- 
gress has been achieved in the process 
of cultivation and also in the prevention 
of natural disasters. Therefore, mother- 
shells, if.-kept for one to four years 
within the waters favorable for the 
purpose in respect of topography and 
temperature, and attended to with pro- 
per care, are sure to develop pear!s in 
any expected quantity. That there are 
at present 300 enterprises engaged in 
the industry, each doing pretty , well, 
testifies to the fact that it is cababla 
of being conducted on a commercial 
basis. However, there still remains 
much room for research before it be- 
comes possible to get pearls of any 
desired shape, colour and luster, This 
gives such scarcity value to cultured 
pearls that high quality products are 
valued like jewels. 


The pearl cultivation industry owes 
what it is today to Mr. K. Mikimoto, 
the founder of the industry. Indeed, 
the history of development of the in- 
dustry may be said to be the history of 
his struggles in life. Since 1890 when, 
he established nimself in this business 
at the Bay of Ago, Mie Prefecture, he 
has devoted his whole energies to the 
work. He succeeded in the cultivation, 
of half-orbed pearls in 1894 and then} 
of full-orbed pearls in 1913. His effort 
has resulted in securing bright possibil- 
ities for the industry and with it the 
gradual increase of the number of en- 
terprises, The Japanese cultured pearls, 
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INDUSTRY 


finding great favour with the Western 
market, had occupied an important 
place before the war as unique products 
of Japan. 


OUTPUT OF CULTURED PEARLS 
AND PEARL OYSTERS 


Pearls Pearl-Oysters 

(in 1,000 pieces) (in 1,000 shells) 
1926 668 2,791 
1927 589 3,329 
1928 1,782 2,010 
1929 641 5,440 
1939 819 6,161 
1931 1,679 10,289 
1932 3,655 23,903 
1933 2,493 13,933 
1934 4,510 50,515 
1935 7,750 37,267 
1936 7,072 36,216 
1937 10,858 29,790 
1938 10,884 24,936 
1939 10,482 56,374 
1940 9,254 22,596 _ 
1941 7,891 not available 
1942 6,031 - 
1943 4,215 x 
1944 1751 “ 
1945 734 = 
1946 388 FF; 
1947 336 


In the pre-war period, the number of 
enterprises in this industry had onee 
reached nearly 460, with workers run- 
ning up to some 50,000. The war dis- 
located most of them and sharply re- 
duced the capacity. Last year only 
about ten enterprises were cultivating 
some 100,000 shells. The rest were 
working on less than 10,000 shells, 
operating on a household scale with two 


SS 


It seems not only impossible for ex- 
ports to be promoted, but also it is fear- 
ed impossible to overcome foreign com- 
petition, even in the domestic market. 
Enterprises are endeavouring to lower 
their selling prices through business 
rationalization to 250,000 yen for two- 
door baby cars, 320,000 yen for four 
door baby cars and 320,000 yen for or- 
dinary sized truck chassis. 


Problerns of the Industry 

The supply situation of fuel affects 
greatly the demand for automobiles. 
Fuel consumption by  automohiles 
amounted to 1,169,000 kilo-litres in 
1936, but rapidly decreased during the 
war due to consumption control, falling 
to 225,000 kl. of which only 44,000 k1., 
or 3 per cent of the pre-war level, was 
gasoline, the other 181,000 kl. being 
substitute fuel. After the cessation of 
hostilities, the allocation of fuel gradu- 
ally increased, gasoline reaching 272,009 
kl. or 23 per cent of the pre-war level 
and light oil 25,000 kl. in 1949. In 1950, 
the allocation increased but a further 
increase in imports cannot be expected, 
and as many cars must, therefore, de- 
pend on substitute fuel, the production 
of new cars is still checked. 


Enterprises adopted the mdénthly pay- 
ment system to cope with the decreas 


of effective demands after the enforce- 
ment of the Dodge plan. Cash payments 
rapidly decreased after 1949, whilst 
monthly payment increased. On the 
other hand, the financing of enterprises 
became difficult. Setting aside the in- 
creased special demands, the promotion 
of the domestic market in the future 
will be influenced “by the development 
of the monthly payment system. 


rationalization in a_ great 
measure depends on lowering labour 
costs and raising the operation rate, 
the latter being very difficult without 
renewing equipments, almost al! of 
which are superannuated, For example, 
9,000 machine tools out of a total of 
13,141 installed by the 5 big companies 
are over 10 years of age. Therefore, 
in order to lower production costs en- 
terprises curtailed labour costs. From 
the end of 1949 to the middle of 1950, 
Isuzu dismissed 25 percent of its total 
employees, Nissan 1,500 and Toyota 
1,600. Moreover wages of Toyota’s 
workers were cut by 25 per cent, re- 
sulting in severe labour disputes. Fur- 
ther rationalization through the renewal 
of equipments is essential with a view 
to meet competition from foreign enter~- 
prises. 


Business 
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The characteristic of the 
industry makes it inaccessible to 
mechanized mass production. At the 
present time of soaring cost of labour 
and materials, the advisable policy may 
be to keep the shells in good condition 
by reducing rafts as much as possible. 
rather than to offer. pearls of poor 
quality in large quantities with increas- 
ed rafts. 


The cultivation of pearls is based on 
the. fact that the mantle of oysters con- 
stantly secretes nacre and covers any- 
thing coming in contact with it with 
its secretion, and thus develops pearls. 
Some nuclei which are made from a 
kind of shell called “dobugai” (anodo- 
nata woodiana) are inserted into the 
inside of a_ shell—so-called ‘“mother- 
shell”—together with tissue of mantle 
taken from another oyster and are set 
in the flesh of the oyster. The oysters 
are then put in a wire cage and lowered 
into the sea. The attached tissue of 
mantle secretes nacre which covers the 
nuclei, and cultured pearls are formed 
in the mother-shells. The number of 
nuclei, put into a mother-shell, differs 
with sizes of the nuclei and the mother 
shell. From one to ten nuclei are put 
into one shell. After this treatment, 
the wire cage which. usually contains 
about 30:to 40 mother-shells are sus- 
pended with ropes from the raft. In 
most cases, from one raft hang about 
80 wire cages. A considerable amount 
of cost in making rafts and cages ig 


or three rafts. 


required and also a large amount of 
maintenance expense is needed to keep 
them from gathering rust while being 
soaked in the sea water for several 
months. However, this method has ad- 
vantages’ over the sea-bottom-cultiva- 
tion, and is generally used nowadays. 


As suggested by the phrase “sea 
agriculture,” the operation of cultured 
pearl industry comprises a_ series of 
processes corresponding to soil cultiva- 
tion in agriculture. The operation of 
nucleus insertion in the former may bq, 
said to correspond™ to seed sowing or 
nursery making, and the cleaning .of 
mother-shells to weeding in agriculture. 
The painting of wire cages, ropes and 
rafts with coaltar must be conducted 
several times all the year round just ad 
farming tools must be always kept in 
good condition. Those operations both 
in agriculture and pearl] cultivation are 
mainly conducted by manual labor. 


One of the main reasons for the de- 
velopment of pearl cultivation industry 
in Japan is the geographical situation 
suitable for the growth of shells. Be- 
sides, méntion should be made of the 
skilfulness of the Japanese peopla 
which enables the difficult operation of 
nucleus-insertion to be effected without 
difficulty. This inserting operation 
forms the most important part of the 
whole process in the industry, and 
though the technique is, for the most 
part, standardized, strict secrecy is kep? 


among the traders themselves as to the 
details of the method. As it requires 
high technique the insertion is conduct- 
ed by skilled women operators. In 
general one operator inserts about 400- 
800 nuclei a day into mother-shells with 
the assistance of “cell cutters” who cut 
the tissue of mantle of another oyster 
into 10 to 15 segments. 


Sea weeds and other microbes often 
stick to mother-shells when they are 
bred in the wire cages, and sometimes 
the growth of mother-shell and the 
secretion of nacre are interrupted 
thereby. So the cages must be pulled 
up out of the water to clean the oysters 
from matters attaching on their sur- 
faces. This operation is called  shell- 
cleaning. As each mother-shell should 
be cleaned and inspected in this opera- 
tion, it needs much time and required 
careful treatment. At that time thd 
wire cages should also be changed for 
new ones. 8,000 shells per day are 
cleaned by thirteen persons including 
three assistants. 


Equipment:—In most cases the typical 
raft is of 4 ken (about 24 feet) by 3 
ken (about 18 feet), made of cedars 
(crypstomeria) or cypress (hinoki) and 
is floated with 4 or more wood barrela 
or metal drums. One raft suspends 
about 80 wire cages, and five rafts are 
combined into one group which has 3 
anchors to keep itself from rolling and 
pitching or being swept away. Con- 
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struction cost of one raft is about 
25,000-30,000 yen. 

Except the insertion of nuclei, all 
other operations of the cultured pearl 
industry are conducted on the sea, 
therefore a certain number of boats in- 
cluding motor boats are required for 
operations such as the cleaning of shells, 
the transit of rafts for protection from 
natural disasters and lower temperature 
in winter season. 

Insertion cf nuclei is operated in the 
plant built on the seashore, because the 
mother shells taken from the sea re- 
quire immediate treatment or insertion. 

Materials:—The pearl oyster usually 
lives in the warm shallow southern 
waters about 35 degrees North Latitude, 
and feeds on plankton. It takes abouti 
three years for oyster to mature. They 
are mainly collected from the sea bot- 
tom. Pearl oysters are gathered in Mie, 
Nagasaki, Wakayama, Kochi, Ehime, 
Miyazaki Prefectures and the Bay of 
Ago in Mie Prefecture is known as the 
greatest producing district of mother 
shells in this country. 


PRODUCTION OF PEARL-OYSTERS 
(in 1,000 pieces) 


Year AllJapan MiePref. % 
HOSiy fees 10,289 9,356 91 
OD whe. «seks 23,902 23,060 97 
“41S 5 ee ele 13,933 13,024 94 
OEE rece 50,515 49,478 98 
TOS et ae 37,267 35,920 96 
MOSGe Mos ose 26,216 35,174 97 
NOS Fors vss 29,790 28,428 £5 
ROBO (Me ener 24,936 23,514 94 
WSO Ne ase ecars. 3 56,374! 54,829 97 
TSO e as es 5 22,596 20,602 91 


In most cases cultured pearl traders 
purchase mother-shells from the fishing 
co-operative associations, during the 
period from May to August inclusive, 
when ihe inserting operation com- 
mences. 

The shells of dobugai. produced in 
the Yangtze River, China, are used for 
nuclei, the size varying from 0.05 inch 
up to 0.25 inch in diameter, but since 
after: the war import of the shell was 
discontinued. The number of nuclei 
inserted differ with the size of the shell, 
but three to six is common. When too 
many or too big (i.e. over 0.2 inch in 
diameter) nuclei are inserted, the oyster 
sometimes dies. 

Yield of Completed P€arls:—Whila 
differing with the degree of technical 
skill of operators, various conditions in 
the breeding station, and the cleaning 
of mother-shells, the yield rate of com- 
pleted pearls from the shell generally 
depends on the size of nuclei inserted. 
When small sized nuclei (of 0.05-0.16 
inch in diameter) are inserted, about 
80-90% of them develop into pearls. 
The increase in the size of nuclei in- 
serted brings decrease of yield, and in 
ease of insertion of nuclei of 0.2 or 
more inches in diameter 50% or more 
of the nuclei drop out of the shells. 

After the war the whole output of 
cultured pearls was placed under Gov- 
ernment control, and private selling of 
pearls was barred by the authorities. 
Japanese cultured pearls have been ex- 
ported to the U.S.A. or delivered to 
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C.P.O. (Central Purchasing Office) to 
meet the demand for cultured pearls in 
the United States and the occupaticn 
personnel in Japan. No shipment of 
Japanese cultured pearls was mado 
during the war, and so a great demand 
for Japanese cultured pearls especially 
for pearl necklaces exists in America 
and European countries. The recovery 
of Japan’s cultured pearl industry to 
the pre-war level will take several 
years due to the scarcity of production 
materials. 
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THE EAST ASIATIC CO., LTD. 


FIFTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31ST 
DECEMBER 1950 


In the course of the year the Com- 
pany was able furthe- to develop “its 
business and strengthen its position. 
The past year was marked by the -con- 
tinued advance in prices that took effect 
the year before through the devaluation 
of Sterling and certain European cur- 
rencies, a tendency that became more 
pronounced after the outbreak of hostil- 
ities in Korea in June last. These cir- 
cumstances influenced conditions in 
various ways. Earlier in the year ships’ 
earnings did not keep abreast with the 
increasing expenses, and it was only 
towards the close of the year that this 
disparity was partially rectified by some 
advance in freight rates for the Confer- 
ence Lines. The expansion in the trad- 
ing turnover of the Head Office at 
Copenhagen and Branches, which took 
place in the rising international mar- 
kets, involved a considerably greater 
capital, which is partly financed by the 
Company’s banking connections of long 
standing. 


The financial result, after deduction 
of administration expenses, taxes and 
ordinary and extraordinary deprecia- 
tion, amounts to Danish Kr. 10,740,- 
492.32. It is proposed to pay a dividend 
of 10 per cent, to allocate Kr. 1,500,- 
000.00 to the Pension Fund, to transfer 
Kr. 2,000,000.00 to the Extra Reserva 
Fund, leaving, with the sum of Kr. 
5,732,704.21 brought forward last year, 
Kr. 6,200,098.06 to be carried forward. 


SHIPPING ACTIVITIES 

The increase in the demand foi 
freight space entailed the chartering of 
tonnage on a large scale to enable tha 
Company to maintain its various ser- 
vices. At the end of the year 13 vessels 
owned by other concerns were in ser- 
vice for the Company. At the close of 
the year the Company’s fleet comprised 
23 motorships and 6 turbine vessels and 
steamers, aggregating 279,257 tons 
deadweight. The average age of the 
ships is 13 years and 6 years for the 
motorships and steamers respectively, 
standing in the books at Kr. 237.33 and 
Kr. 155.54 per ton deadweight. 


The M.S. “Mombasa,” of 10,200 tons 
deadweight, was taken over from the 
Nakshkov Shipbuilding Yard in April 
last, and the 10,322 tons deadweight 
motorship “Panama,” built in Japan, 
was delivered in December 1950. 


At the close of the year, 4 vessels 
were under construction at the Nakskoy 
Yard, 2 at Burmeister & Wain, 1 at 
Deutsche Werft and 1 at a Japanese, 
Yard, totalling 8 ships of approximately 
85,000 tons deadweight. 


The fieet has been written down by 
the usual 5 per cent and by Kr. 12,938,- 
499.95 as extraordinary tax free depre- 
ciation. 


Negotiations are still in progress with 
the South African Government for use 
of the ‘Selandia” during the war. 


The Company’s ancillary undertaking 
in Vancouver, the Johnson Walton 
Steamships, Ltd., disposed of its 2 ships 
the “Thasis” and “Tantara.” 


The Company’s motorship “Jutlandia” 
has been withdrawn from the New 
York Route, and after conversion into 
a hospital ship is now in the service of 
the Red Cross for Danish Government 
account. 


THE COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENTS 

The trading activities of the Head 
Office, organised in the import, export 
and wood departments, had a greater 
turnover during the year as regards 
volume, monetary value and profit than, 
in previous post-war years. 


Difficulties for trade were numerous, 
due to the prevailing conditions and 
political factors. Under such. circum- 
stances it is of particular significance 
that the Company’s business to a great 
extent is conducted through its own 
oversea Offices. 


BRANCHES 

The Bangkok Branch worked under 
favourable conditions. The easier con- 
ditions now ruling in the export trade 
increased the turnover, and the sawmill 
and lighter fleet were fully employed. 


The Singapore, Penang and Kuala 
Lumpur Branches and the affiliated 
offices in the Malay Peninsula were 
particularly active. The increased de- 
mand for prompt delivery of Malaya’s 
main export commodities, rubber and 
tin, involved a trend in prices which 
exacted great caution in all transactions. 
The Penang Branch has added a fac~ 
tory in Taiving for treating liquid latex 
to its other interests. 


The Rangoon Branch’s activities be- 
nefitted through the more tranquil poli- 
tical conditions. 


Salgon. The turnover of the Branch 
expanded with relatively good results. 


The Indian Offices in Madras, Bom- 
bay and Calcutta and the Karachi 
Branch in. Pakistan, developed their 
import and export business and con- 
tinued the work of building up the 
Company’s Line to India and Pakistan. 
In addition to the industrial activities 
comprising oil and soap works in Ma- 
dras a medicine factory is under pro- 
jection in Bombay. 


China. The Ti€ntsin Branch was 
able to resume its import and export 
business, but the Shanghai and Tsingtao 
Offices were precluded from transacting 
business of any importance, and the 
Company continues to be cut off from 
its previous fields of operations in Man- 
churia. 


Hongkong. The 
Branch increased 
profitable results. 


turnover of the 
considerably with 
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Tokyo. The turnover of the Branch 
expanded in conformity with the grow- 
ing importance of Japan in international 
trade. 


The Manilla Branch and its sub- 
Agencies in Cebu, Tabaco and Davao 
have been important suppliers of copra 
and copra cakes for the Company’s 
trade in these commodities. The import 
business of the Branch is making pro- 
gress. 


The South African Organisation, re- 
gistered as a South African concern, 
comprises offices in Durban, Cape Town, 
Johannesburg and Port’ Elizabeth, 
achieved results that under the prevail- 
ing import restrictions may be regarded 
as satisfactory As an importan link 
to its timber business the South Africam 
concern has added sawmill and forest 
interest in West Africa, which are man- 
aged by offices in Kumasi and Sekondi 
on the Gold Coast, 


East and Central Africa. The Old 
East African Trading Co., in which the 
Company hold the majority of shares, 
achieved particularly good results, and 
the offices in Kenya, Uganda and Tan- 
ganyika and subsidiary in Ruanda- 
Urundi (East Congo) developed their 
activities as planned. 


The United States. The American 
Corporation comprises offices in New 
York, San Francisco and Seattle. The 
coffee business of the New York Office, 
working in cooperation with the Santog 
Branch and Central America, made 
considerable progress. In addition, the 
offices conduct an import and export 
business and attend to the Company’s 
shipping interests in the United States. 


Canada. The Offices in Montreal and 
Vancouver enlarged their turnovers, and 
the Thasis Company associated with the 
Vancouver Office, operating forest and 
sawmill industries, worked uninter- 
ruptedly throughout the year. 


The Mexico Branch worked under 
difficult conditions and was mainly em- 
ployed in winding up timber engage- 
ments from previous years. 


South America. The Company’s or- 
ganisation in Brazil consisting of a 
central office in-Sao Paulo, with Bran- 
ches in Santos, Rio de Janeiro and 
Recife, continued to build up its coffee 
business in cooperation with the New 
York Office with satisfactory results, 
and in spite of the existing import re- 


strictions transacted a large import: 
business in commodities of various 
kinds. 


The Buenos Aires Branch further in- 
creased its turnover in timber with 
assistance from the purchasing station 
In Posadas and the recently opened 
office in Asuncion in Paraguay, with 
which is associated the sawmill in 
Encarnacion, Restrictions continued to 
hamper the import business. 


Australia. The fundamental work 
through the Sydney and Melbourna 
Offices was continued, inter alia, in 
connection with the import of pre-- 
fabricated houses. 
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PARTICIPATION IN OTHER 
COMPANIES 


Fluctuations in the assessed value cf 
the Company’s investments in other 
concerns have been adjusted through 
the medium of the Security Fund, 
which has been augmented by Kr. 121,- 
et and now aggregates Kr. 4,024,- 

41, 


FINANCIAL 

The Ships’ War Casualties Account, 
appearing in previous accounts, repre- 
senting the difference between the in- 
surance amounts received and the book 
value of the ships lost during the war, 
has been transferred in the present 
Balance Sheet to a Ships’ Newbuilding 
Fund. Further, a sum of Kr. 13,028,- 
896.97 has been transferred to the same 
Fund from the Extra Depreciation Fund, 
which likewise originated from the 
difference between the insurance 
amounts and book value of other ves- 
sels lost, together with the extraordin- 
ary depreciation on M.S. “Bintang.” 


The Ships’ Newbuilding “Fund will 
then aggregate Kr. 57,451,116.35, and 
the Extra Depreciation Fund, after the 
transfer referred to above, will exclu- 
sively represent extra depreciation on 
buildings, furniture and fittings, and 
will amount to Kr, 1,334,607.53. 


The various guarantees entered into 
by the Company total Kr. 27,733,073.52 
on the 31st December last, and comprise 
the following: 


Gvarantees for -uncalled capital 
in subsidiary companies .... Kr. 
Cuarantees for Debenture Loans 
by the East Asiatic Industry 
and Plantation Co., Lid. and 
the Nakskov Shipbuilding Yard 
Other guarantees connected with 
the Company’s ancillary un- 
dertakings 
Share cf Guarantee Capital in 
“War Insurance for Danish 
Ships” founded in accordance 
with the Enactment of 31st 
MATCH L949 cisteis- ee eieleiaisiaisicie 


7,764,250.00 


1,185,000.90 


14,498,847.52 


4,284,976.00 


Kr. 27,7383,073.52 


The Company’s Reserves including the proposed 
allocatians amount to: 


Legal Reserve Fund ...... .... Kr. 12,590,000.00 
Legal Reserve Fund II ........ 4,000,000.00 
Extra Reserve Fund .......... 35,500,000.09 
Ships’ Newbuilding Fund ...... 57,451,116.85 
Insurance Fund ...-..ccwsss+e 8,831,447.82 
Extra Depreciation Fund for 

Buildings and Furniture ... 1,324,607.53 
Branches’ Reserve Account .... 13,022,504.61 


Security Fund for Capital In- 
vested in ciher Companies 
Balance carried forward to next 


4,024,702.41 


YCAINN  leretele osaicielovebeys afeibl si sibel 6,200 098.06 
Kr.137,864,477.63 

Further: 

Allceation against Guarantee 


Capital in ‘““War Insurance of 
Danish Ships,’’ founded in ac- 


cordance with the _ Enact- 
ment of 4th May 1939 ...... Kr. 2,993,759.09 
Allocation for Taxes ......+++ 6,228,221.31 


(Continued on Page 463)) 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 81st DECEMBER, 1950 


Freight and Passage Money etc, .. .. « «+ «8 
Prading: Profits (i ic; Wiciaiscw ethics! cieilssiasis et 
Branches’) Profits: 04) fyemreel cls sie: wets’ atue 
Dividends on Investments in other Companies CONGO 
Profit on Foreign Exchange .. .» s» «s «ss a 


Lesaitlnterest (ek) 0 He ass ER EOWGes ee tee 


Ships’ 
Oil howl ce CO ENCe OG doy nchenom fa on 
Wages and Provisions tie ee ee ee ee: eimies 
Canal and Harbour Dues” o. "se0 sete ne ween se 
Pilotage and Towing . 
Goading: ‘and Discharging) 2. <i) 4.0) as) ss os vee 


Expenses 


Maintenance’ and Repairs .¢ as) 6 wee eel we se 
Hire cf Outside Tonnage © HOmeOm Sq BOD ccimeGde oD 
Agents’ Commissions Penee SoWnC SMe Loon 
Insurance (including allocation to Insurance Fund 

Kir, 288,649 05)! sn) Mer os) tae sie pias” sree ese 
Transhipment-Freight, Conference Rebates and Claims 
Telegrams, Advertisements and Sundries .. .. .- 


Administration Expenses, Head Office and Branches 


Directors 
. Kr.19,796,061.99 
4,261,154.39 


Salaries etc. to Managing 
and Empoyees 

Rent, Postages, Bocks, Stationery etc. 

Sundries in 

Steam Hamedice. at 


Branches! “ene 
various expenses in connection 
mathe the: iships "a.n) (ee ce se lice 1,484,630.10 
Taxes 
Ailocation for Taxes transferred from 
1949 . Kr. 7,272,900.65 


Allocated for 1950 .. .. 0... 7,195,567.53 
Kr.13,468,468.18 
Utilised in 1959: 
At Head Office 
Branches 


. Kr. 4,044,679.34 
4,195,567.58 8,240,246.87 


Transferred to 1951 Rel cie ete . Kr. 6,228,221.32 


EEE eee 


Depreciation 


On, Vegselsi.. i .« dq Saco MCDM IOCm. on. at 
Extraordinary meprecintion on Ships in conformity 
with Income Tax Regulations .. .. .. «2 « 
Extraordinary Depreciation on Ships under Construc- 
tion in conformity with Income Tax Regulations 
On Buildings, Furniture and Fittings etc, at Head 
Office and Branches (including extraordinary 
depreciation Kr, 2,109,516.88) .. «2 ee ee ce 


Dividend to Shareholders 
5 per cent on Kr. '50,000,000,00 .. .. .. «os w+ oe 


Share of Profits 


Mor Board ti, tists as 6 Ag eto 60 ob fd ot. ae 
To accor Directors! dp o9 ldo soa" Ae 5 % 
To, Waiployees: a. “ie abet css: ce tos ween nan | SORE 


CONTRIBUTION TO THE COMPANY’S PENSION 
FUND .. e. oe 28 
ALLOCATION TO EXTRA RESERVE FUND 


Additional Dividend to Shareholders 
5 per cent on Kr. 50,000,000.00 .. ., «2 «5 «+ «8 
Balance brought forward from last year .. 
PALANCE CARRIED FORWARD TO NEXT YEAR 


5,315,670.68- 


Kr, 


17,466,829 
17,251,694 
11,291,751 

8,568,231 
81,130,845 
12,163,193 
18,953,458 


10,118,510 
8,176,734 


7,397,828 
3,410,075 


30,857,517 


7,195,567 


4,283,219 
3,973,849 


8,864,650 


5,007,748 


——SSSSsssSsssss————_—_— 


125,000 
412,024 
1,236,073 


es 


1,500,000 
2,000,000 


Ore 


16 


53 


00 


28 


00 
62 
85 


00 
00 


Kr. Ore 
154,830,778 17 
9,074,857 02 
41,211,827 17 
2,707,762 88 
92,570 81 
207,917,796 15 
970,598 23 
206,947,197 92 
186,924,153 68 
71,023,044 24 
88,053,084 69 
82,969,959 55 
22,229,467 23 
10,740,492 82 
2,500,009 00 
8,240,492 32 
1,778,098 47 
6,467,393 85 
8,506,000 00 


2,500,000 
467,393 
5,732,704 


6,200,098 


2,967,893 & 


09 


8a 
21 


06 


eee 
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(Continued from Page 461) THE COMPANY’S FLEET, AS AT 
The results for the year under review are a3 DECEMBER 31 1950 H.K. BUSINESSMEN’S 
follows: ’ 
From Shipping Kr. 18,906,625.09 re Year Tons Tons OPINIONS 
Prom: Trade. csisaese 4 9,074,857.02 ame built Gross Reg, D.W. I.H.P 
8 ; "211. y At the annual meeting of the Hong- 
Dividend trom iaveviments in “USAT. MS. “Annem” .. 1618625 9.900 510) gong ‘General Chamber. of Commerce, 
other Companies ............ 2,707,762.38 MS. ON aa be Bhs e580 B08 the Chairman (Mr. C. C. Roberts) 
Profit on Foreign Exchange .. 92,570.81 are ae vse 1919 7.050 10.460 8100 stated inter alia :— 
2a ee en, SS, “Java” .,, 1921 8.684 18.160 4500 F : 4 
Kr, 71,993,642.47 M.S, “Lalandia”, 1927 5.146 7.290 6000 ,. BY Teason of its geographical ree 
Tense Interest: eee re, oe 970,598.28 M.S, “Meonia” . 1927 5.267 7.800 5000 tion, trade with China must always 


play a major part-*in our economy 


M.S. “India” .... 198 54 4 ‘ sc 
Kr. 71,023,044.24 facuee en eee Te ee Colony is to prosper. It 

Nae GSES M.S, “Erria” ... 1932 8.767 8.575 9300 * 
inistration a i. Ae E -, has done so during 1950. For 15 
Reecgenaea ead 8. Jutlandia’” 1984 8.457 7.950 7850 ears. from one cause or another, 
Osieeuand M.S. “Selandia”, 1988 , 8.482 8400 7300 YOAars, ; i 
va if China has been denied all but a small 
Branches .. Kr. 30,857,517.16 M.S, “Korea” .. 1939; 9.945 12.350 11000 roportion of the goods needed for its 
Allocation for S.S. “St. Croix” 1942 7.170 10.740 2500 Pp ec tion’ aceful livin Whatever 

Taxes... 7,195,567.58 MS. “Bintang” Pop OMe EPS, 8. 


+ 1943 2.269 3.100 1699 @jse may be thought of it, their gov- 
S.S. “St, Jan” 1948 7.193 10.98 0 i 
ee ze : 930 2500 ernment have devoted much attention 
Kr. 38,053,084.69 S.S. “St. Thomas” 1944 7.192 10.900 2500 to’ supplying ' goods “needed elsewhere 
EaeiaS aa niaROlk 32,969,950, SE M.S, “Taluei” .. 1944 882 1.200 500 in the world’ in exchange for such 
” 99'999'467.23 SS: “‘Serampore” 1945 7.749 10.620 6690 goods and here lies the real root of 
cecal S.S. “Nikobar” ., 1945 7.715 10.710 66°00 our increased trading activity with 
Kr. 10,740,492.32 S-S. “Tranquebar’” 1945 7.715 10.690 6600 that country. Arising out of inescap- 
Balance brought forward from M.S. “Malacca” , 1945 8.414 10.190 6790 able facts, there may be undesirable 
HaSe SYCRT  “Tncccaee csc ceacees 5,732,704.21 M.S. “Mongolia” 1945 8.366 10.200 6700 exchanges, but our Authorities have 
————— _ MS, “Manchuria” 1945 8.371 10.200 6700 displayed a far greater moderation 
. Kr. 16,473,196.58 ys. “Falstria” , 1945 6.993 8.400 7300 and lack of hysteria than in certain 
which it is proposed to apply in accordance with ws  “Kambodia” 1947 10.461 12.400 13900 Other parts in giving us the lead and 
the appended accounts as follows: to pay a divi- weg «yalaya” 1947 8.437. (10.300 +6700 +in regulating what can and cannot 
ls ya . R * 
dend of 10 per cent, to distribute a bonus of Re. page é properly be exchanged. This lead has 
Kr. 1,773,C98.47 to the Board, Managing Directors MS, peste . 1948 8.437 10.240 670 been loyally followed by our trading 
and Employees, to allocate Kr. 1,500,000.00 to the M.S. “Kina” .... 1948 9.902 12.400 11000 Vit” «Since 1945, we have 
Pension Fund, to transfer Kr. 2,000,000.00 to the M.S. “Mombasa” 1950 8.628 10.200 6850 Labs Fipieal 5 
Extra Reserve Fund and to carry forward Kr. ws “Panama” 1950 8.956 10.822 8050 established the foundations of a tradi- 
aS mec : : tion of co-operation and exclusion of 


6,200,098.06 t t year. : 
Dee ed of undesirable compulsion between 


Depreciation, — Auias sk ssislare ove 


eee tap nude SEAR a aT9-267 Government and the commercial com- 
THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY’S munity to the mutual advantage of 
PENSION FUND TUGS, LIGHTERS, ETC., AS AT both. 

Cd ne Ee ee schaghone ttn ty gOS Important though our trade with 
Asiatic Co, Ltd. for Financial Tons Tons China must always be, it 1S but a 
Vearros ger iene canaceces 2,000,000.00 Gross Reg. D.wW. Proportion of the whole, and increases 

Amount received for Pension in our trade with other parts of the 
liabilities assumed .......... 16,606.10 Copenhagen: world have roughly kept pace with 

es 5 Lighters 00.50... sce 448 715 the general expansion. In particular 
Kr. 80,976,736.54 Bangkok: there has been even greater expansion 

Interest earned less Pensions 87 Sea-going and River in our trade with British Malaya and 

AIG. srcicinrs etsisie nfalotstsieToleracorereri 419,259.79 Lightersin Gs owistvaeianisiaeis 6.454 7.835 with Pakistan. In case of the former 
17 Tugs & Steam Launches 510 and despite the increased movement 


Capital 31st December 1950 .. Kr. 31,395,996.24 — — of rubber, we have sold twice as much 
which is invested in conformity with the require- 7.412 8.554 as in 1949 with the result that the 
ments of the Pension Fund Regulations. visible trading balance in our favour 
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is over $240 millions, This reflects in 
part the movement through Hongkong 
of goods originating elsewhere needed 
by Malaya and also illustrates the fact 
that our local manufacturers are 
increasingly producing goods which 
attract buyers from overseas, expecial- 
ly South East Asia. 

The subject of raw materials, 
following the so-called United States 
embargo, has been prominently before 
us during recent months. There is no 
embargo but an export licensing con- 
trol has been instituted. which seems 
to have been accompanied by a wave 
of hysterical exaggeration arising out 
of an illinformed public opinion 
misled by an often gross misrepresen- 
tation of facts. This has provoked 
exaggerated indignation and apprehen- 
sion inthis Colony. If for their own 
reasons the United States choose to 
deny their products to China, it is 
hardly fitting for us to gainsay them. 
On the other hand, in order to ensure 
this end, for them to cut off our sup- 
plies without first ascertaining whe- 
ther we were prepared to accept as a 
condition of recéiving supplies a bar 
in onforwarding them to China while 
leaving us free to continue our trade 
in them with others acceptable to 
them, is an unfriendly act. Though we 
might not like its effect, we should 
understand such an approach and as a 
trading community we should be pre- 
pared to meet them, 


Are we in fact quite so dependent 
upon supplies from the United States 
as we have perhaps believed? Have 
we not been prone to cry out without 
first examining the alternatives. For 
certain materials, the United States 
may _be the only supplier, but in many 
cases this is not so. In January for the 
first time for many years, the United 
Kingdom ‘was at the top’ of the list of 
our suppliers. It may be too early to 
assess the significance, but it is none 
the less true that a customer once 
turned away is not always easy to 
regain. There is one further point to 
bear in mind. Rearmament is tending 
to cause a shortage of supply. for other 
uses and it-is not impossible that this 
might have caused a diminution in 
supply from the United States in any 
event. To the extent that this may be 
a factor, we cannot complain that we 
ere: being singled out unfairly. 


Mr. L. Kadoorie stated inter alia :— 

It is pleasing to hear that despite 
hot, cold, and tepid wars, we have. had 
another record year. In these days of 
embargoes, it is well to draw the 
attention of the world to the stable 
conditions existing in Hongkong. This 
Colony provides a living example of 
good government and conditions under 
which employer and employee can 
work to mutual benefit. We have 
shown how common sense, hard work, 
and cooperation, plus a firm faith in 
our future can maintain equilibrium 
under difficult circumstances. 

United States embargo:— If Ameri- 
can policy is such as to require a 


a 
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drastic cut in exports of American 
goods to Hongkong, let us express the 
hope that the US will not prevent 
others from supplying us with the raw 
materials so vital to the industrial 
existence of this Colony. 


Hongkong is an inspiration to others 
of how people can live in harmony. It 
is wise to pfeserve this island of 
stability in the Far East. 


Mr. P. S. Cassidy, the Chamber’s 
Representative on the Legislative 
Council, stated inter alia: — 

Relations between the Chamber and 
Government: Every ordinance intro- 
duced in Council has been vetted by 
the Chamber’s legal adviser and any 
bearing it may have on commercial 
interests is carefully considered. The 
proceedings of Finance Committee, 
which meets in camera, also provide 
an opportunity for commercial views 
to be put forward. Government officials 
have always been ready to lend an ear 
to any suggestions or criticisms. 
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Hongkong Cotton Yarn 
Spinning Industry 


From a start with 4,000 second-hand spindles 
in October 1947, there are now just under 200,000 
spindles of modern make in some 13 cotton yarn 
spinning mills comparable with the best that 
Lancashire can show. In the region of local 
$105,550,000 of capital has been sunk in fixed 
assets and approximately a further $100 million 
is invested in raw cotton and stocks together at 
the present time. Some 10,000 persons are 
directly employed. The weaving mills and knit- 
ting factories which now are functioning, provide 
direct employment for another 27,000 persons. 
The whole of the textile industry thus employs 
approximately 87,000 persons or roughly 80% of 
all registered workers. 


The quality of local yarn is of a higher level 
than that of the products of Japan, India and 
Italy, but reduction of costs is presenting a real 
problem. During 1950 almost 160,000 bales of 
yarn were produced of which some 50% were 
retained in the Colony for purposes of weaving 
and knitting and the remainder were exported 
chiefly to Pakistan, and some to Java and Siam. 
Supplies of cotton were normal until September 
1950 when shortage in the U.S.A. directed undue 
attention to Pakistan with the consequence that 
prices started on a wild rise. This, plus an 
ultimate increase in Pakistan’s export duty to 
Rs. 300/- per bale (candy) have not yet been 
fully reflected in the price of yarn. 


HONGKONG TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The profit made by the Hongkong Telephone 
Company for the year ended 31st December 1950, 
amounted to $1,989,343.96. At the next Annual 
General Meeting the Directors will propose to 
recommend to the shareholders that a dividend 
of $1.20 per share free of tax on the “Old” 
Shares and of 30 cents per share free of tax 
on the “‘New’’ Shares be declared, 
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Hongkong Land Investment 
_& Agency Co., Ltd. 


At the annual general meeting of the Hongkong 
Land Investment & Agency Co., Ltd. held on 
April 2nd, it was disclosed that the Company 
made a profit of $3,194,830 during the year ended 
December $1, 1950, which with the balance of 
$50,982 brought forward from the previous year 
gave a total of $3,245,812 for allocation. 

The Chairman, after referring to the building 
plans of the Company and the very fair return 
received on rentals from Edinburgh House which 
was completed in March, 1950, stated that ‘pro- 
gress had been made in the re-development of 
the Alexandra Building site. In spite of the 
rather difficult supply position, contracts have 
been placed for all the essential items of building 
materials which need to be imported, and na 
delay in completion on this score is expected. If 
all goes according to plan we shall see the new 
building ready for occupation,—or very nearly 
80,—by about this time next year. 

“Applications for premises continue to accumt- 
late. By the time the new building is ready 
some of these applicants will of course have 
found space elsewhere, but we>do not anticipate 
difficulty to letting the premises at rental which 
will yield a fair and reasonable return or this 
investment.” 

As regards the Agency Department, the Chair- 
man pointed out that it continues to grow and 
that the revenue accruing. from it has almost 
doubled iself as compared with 1949. A new 
item in the Balance Sheet, under the general 
heading of Revenue Reserves and Surplus, was 
shown as Fire Insurance Reserve. It was decided 
last year that a part of the insurance on the 
buildings of fire-resisting construction should be 
earried by the Company, the amount of premium 
saved to be invested in a Fire Insurance Fund. 
Since the close of the year the funds available 
for this purpose have been invested in United 
Kingdom gilt edged securities, to form the 
nucleus of a fund which should eventually cover 


the Company’s full requirement against fire 
losses, 

Allocations approved were as follows: To 
reserve for Corporation Profits Tax, 1951/2 
$855,532; Amortisation of Crown Leases $900; 
Depreciation and Replacement of Buildings 


$1,180,728; To Transfer to General Reserve $250,- 
000; To pay a bonus to Staff $36,000; To pay 
a Dividend for the year 1950 of $4 per share, less 
Tax $1,400,000; To carry forward unappropriated 
$22,652. 
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HONGKONG STOCK & 
SHARE MARKET 


Buying interest wags well maintained through- 
out last week resulting in a record turnover for 
the year. On a very steady market rates have 
shown practically no change. 


Business reported during the week $2,404,059. 
Business reported for March, 1950, $3,849,052. 
Business reported (14th week) 1950, $1,212,041. 
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H.K, GOVT. LOANS 


$F Loan ...ccccccccesceccsecccccsee 
814% » (1984 & 1940) 
842% » (1948) ...... 
BANKS 

ELK. & S. Bank ......ceeereosevveee 

» (Lon, Reg.) .... 

Chartered Bank ....... wiaraitiasieia sie ase 


Mercantile Bk. A. B. ...... 
Bank of East Asia ...ccccereseserese 


INSURANCES 


Canton Ins, ..cesreerseceveerereence 
Union Ins, .. 
China Underwriters 


H.K. Fire Ins, 
SHIPPING 


eeeee rere eee 
Perec eee eseeeeee 


see ewer meen erereeene 


Douglases 
H.K. & M,. Steamboats .......ssese08 
Indochinas (Pref.) 
” (Def.) 
Shells (Bearer) 
U. Waterboats 
Asia Nav, ..... 


DOCKS, WHARVES, GODOWNS, Etc. 
H.K. & K. Wharve 
Sh, Hongkew Wharves .. 
HK. Docks” «..% 
China Providents 
Shanghai Dockyards 
Wheelocks 


Perrreererere err ere reer) 


pee eenererseseees 


wee erecececesenece 
ec eeeseoeresreeeree 


Seem eee e eee reeeernsce 


beeen erent reereeree 


teeeeee aoe 


seaeee 


Raub Mines 
H.K, Mines 


LANDS, HOTELS & BLDGS. 
H. & S. Hotels 
H.K. Lands 
Shanghai Lands 
H.K. Realties 
Humphreys 
Chinese Estates 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
H.K. Tramways 
Peak Trams (Old) 


Peewee tere ret reseseeees 


ewe eerscevetesesseny 


” (NeW) cies ovieecevcccese 
Bar CBeeries clus. <\sinis'weivisiaiaie'aw 
China Lights (Fully Pd.) Orn 

” (Partly Pd.) 


” (Bonus Sh.) .... 
H.K, Electrics .... 
Macao Electrics 


” 


Sandakan Lights 
Telephones (Old) 

(New) 
Gas 


INDUSTRIALS 
Cald. Macg, (Ord.) 
Cements sryecers a 
H.K, Ropes 


” 
Shanghai 


STORES &c. 


Dairy Farms 
Watsons sevice 
L. Crawfords . 
Sinceres Ginidenrire 
China Emporium 
Stn i Coir. datas essen. o 
Kwong Sang Hong .. 
Wing On (H.K.) 
Wm, Powell, Ltd. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
China Entertainments 
H.K. Constructions (0) 
(N) 


” 
Vibro Pilings 
Marsman, Investments ..... 
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HONGKONG & WHAMPOA DOCK CO., LTD. 


The Company’s ordinary arnual meeting will 
be held on April 16 when the following report 
of the Directors will be submitted to the share- 
holders. 


NET PROFIT AND RECOMMENDATION 
Amount brought forward from 1949 $ 2,178,617 


The Net Profit for the year 
amounts to ...-..-. ois eiaielals s afeleis 2,542,986 
The Directors’ appropriations and 
recommendations are:— 
Provision for Contin- 
gencies and Taxation $ 650,000 
Provision for Staff 
Provident Fund and 
Long Service Fund 650,000 
Transfer to Insurance 
Reserve =... essere 100,000 
Payment of a Dividend 
of $2.00 per share, 
free of Tax ...... 2,000,000 3,400,009 


Balance carried forward to next 


ROCOUNE Gs viclatoata siete ners seeee $ 1,821,603 


BALANCE SHEET COMPARISONS 


ASSETS 31.12.48 81.12.49 31.12.50 
$ $ $ 

Fixed .. 18,207,193 14,184,988 14,246,623 
Current .. 26,026,849 22,141,561 17,381,616 
Investment, 

ete, in 

Subsidiary 

Company _ 1,012,895 1,677,801 


$39,234,042 $37,339,444 $33,306,040 


Fixed Assets, The total amount is relatively 
the same as for the previous year, additions 
having been virtually offset by depreciation, which 
has been’ charged at the same rates as for 1949. 

Current Assets (including amount due from 
Subsidiary Company) have decreased by $4,095,- 
039 during the year. This is entirely due to 
reductions im debtors, with some increase in the 
value of Stocks and Work on Hand. 


 arnInnEInnIEIEIREEEEenennnne ieee eee 


Marsman, (H.K.) ..... 15 


Shanghai Loan ...... 80 
Shanghai Explor, ............ees00 15 
Wangtazed JG, ciate sae sisters BROODS 2.80 
COTTONS 
WOR) osjaincivsia sisismitaiete ala civisielesiens sie tyes 2.60 
RUBBER COMPANIES 

Alma Estates 20 
Anglo-Dutch 85 
Anglo-Javas A5 
Batu Anams “70 
Bute Plantationa™ oi 0i.: <ieccs cals cle 8% 
Chemor United: wines soc ccueesicdusne f 35 
Cheng Rubbers ........ eevecee 70 
Consolidated Rubbers 4 
Dominion Rubbers ..... 4 
Java-Consolidateds , -20 
Kota Bahroe .,... 2.30 
Kroewoek Javas ........ 35 
Wane katsie!< an ceisieveniatietes s 80 
Padang Rubbers .....;... 1% 
Repah Rubbers ... 80 
Rubber Trusts 344 
Samagaga Rubbers Sooocd 90 
Semambu Rubbers .70 
Shanghai Kedahs ...... Soce 814 
Shanghai Kelantans arereie 1.05 
Shanghai-Malays ............ 14 
Shanghai Pahang ....... SBance 1.90 
Shanghai Sumatras ......... v6 
Sia MOD RIS: ota e/csisieinieliaeien 10 
Sangala cisco. 1% 
Sungei -Duris 82 
Tansh )Merahs: 2. s1 duce celonse eee 1.80 
Tebong Rubbers 39 
Ziangbe Rubbers 1.20 


CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES 


34.12.48 81.12.49 31.12.50 
$ $ $ 

Share 

Capital 10,000,000 10,000,000 10,000,000 
Reserve & 

Surplus 11,837,198 13,900,626 14,595,452 
Current 

Liabilities & 

Provisions 17,396,844 13,438,818 8,710,588 


$39,234,042 37,389,444 $33,306,040 


Current Liabilities also show a decrease of 
$4,728,230, which is brought about by the liqui- 
dation of sundry creditors and credit balances, 
including prepayments, etc. and the investment 
with Trustees of money appropriated for the 
Staff Provident Fund & Long Service Fund. 


Recoveries during the year in respect of War 
Losses have, as formerly, been credited to Re- 
serve Account. 


Explanatory Statement 

The Directors decided this year to follow the 
practice of Public Companies in the United King- 
dom and elsewhere of publishing an Explanatory 
Statement with their Report and Accounts, in 
preference to presenting it in the form of the 
Chairman’s speech at the yearly meeting (which 
many Shareholders find inconvenient to attend) 
Members accordingly have the additional informa- 
tion in advance of the meeting. This will be to 
the general satisfaction of Shareholders. 


Profit & Loss Account: the balance from Work- 
ing Account for 1950 amounts to $3,935,696 as 
against $4,570,287/for 1949. The early months 
of the year were exceptionally busy but there 
was a tendency for work to fall off later in the 
year, of which the incidents in the Far East with 


their effect upon the International situation were 


aggravating factors. A fair volume of busines3 
is derived from “local” shipowners but the Com- 
pany is also dependent upon the “foreign” ships 
visiting the port of Hongkong to maintain an 
economic volume of business, and it naturally 
follows that if less ocean going tonnage visits this 
Colony business will suffer. 


During the year the Docks carried out several 
jobs of public interest which include the building 
of two double-ended vehicular ferries for the 
Hongkong & Yaumati Ferry Co., Ltd, (a third 
was launched in February of this year): these 
ferries have greatly improved the cross-harbour 
services both for private and Commercial users. 
A standard United States Army “F.S.” type ship 
was lengthened while in drydock by 40 feet, 
larger engines installed, and the vessel converted 
into a small luxury passenger ship for service in 
the Bhilippines. Several large hull repairs aris- 
ing from grounding damage were suuccessfully 
undertaken as were a number of alterations and 
additions to refrigerated cargo space, The s.3. 
“Amelia Earhart,’”’ a Liberty class ship of 17,196 
tons was bought in Singapore following ground- 
ing damage, and after towing her to Hongkong 
extensive all-welded repairs to the hull were 
carried out and she was sold as fully classed to 
Lloyds Register 100 Al, in January 1951. A 
number of steel: lighters and barges (including 
two hopper barges for the Macau Government) 
were also built and delivered. 


At the previous yearly meetings brief details 
of additions to the Company’s facilities have been 
given: no major project of Capital expenditure 
was undertaken during 1950 although several im- 
portant new and modern machines were added. 
including welding, cutting, and woodworking 
machines and salvage equipment; also additional 
cranes were in course of erection at the end of 
the year. A new diesel launch for harbour work 
was built to replace a pre-war steam launch. The 


et 
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SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


The Singapore Share Market was quiet 
throughout the pre-Easter 414 days’ trading, In 
the main Tin shares eased slightly, Rubbers were 
steady and Industrials firm, 


Malayan Collieries Ltd. have forwarded to 
shareholders a Preliminary Notice of Issue of 
Shares in Malayan Cement Ltd. The latter com- 
pany has now been formed and registered in ‘the 
Federation of Malaya with an authorised capital 
of 10,000,000 shares of $1 each and of this 8,850,- 
000 shares are to be issued in the near future. 
The Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers 
Ltd. or cne of its subsidiary companies will sub- 
scribe in cash for 4,513,500 Management shares 
at par and in consideration of exploratory work 
and undertakings Malayan Collieries Ltd., is be- 
ing allotted 442,500 fully-paid Founder shares. 
After deducting Ordinary shares taken by the 
Subscribers to the Memorandum the remainder 
of the proposed issue, viz., 3,893,993 Ordinary 
shares has been underwritten equally by The 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd. 
and The Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration. Of these shares 460,593 are being 
placed privately and the balance, viz., 3,433,400, 
will be offered at par to sharehoMers on 4th 
April 1951 of Malayan Collieries in the ratio of 
one for one. The Prospectus of Malayan Cement 
Ltd. will be issued shortly together with Form 
fcr the Acceptance or Renunciation of the Rights 
to the above issue to Malayan Collieries Share- 
holders and any holder not wishing to take up 
all or any of his Rights may sign the Form of 
Renunciation and offer them for sale in the 
Singapore or Federation share markets. Payment 
on application will be 25 cents per share and the 
balance of 75 cents per share will be called up 
in 3 instalments of 25 cents at intervals of not 
less than 6 months. Until the Prospectus i3 
issued details are not available cf estimated pro- 
fits or the time which will necessarily elapse 
before Malayan Cement is in full production, but 
there would appear to be great scope for the 
manufacture cf cement locally and with the 
backing of Associated Portland Cement and 
Malayan Collieries the venture must surely be 
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a successful one, Presumably the majority of 
Malayan Collieries’ shareholders will wish to take 
up their allocation of shares but to other inves- 
tors who can afford to wait a little time for 
capital appreciation and to whom an immediate 
return by way of dividend is not imperative, a 
purchase of the Rights if available must’ be 
recommended, 


Runnymede Hotel Ltd. give notice of an Ex- 
traordinary General Meeting. to be held 16.4.51 
for the purpose of increasing the Authorised 
Capital to $1 million and distributing 255,000 
fully-paid shares of $1 to.registered holders on 
14th April 1951 at the rate of one fully-paid 
share. for every two shares held, such shares to 
rank for dividend from 30.4.51. 


The Sarawak Steamship, Co., Ltd. are to hold 
an Extraordinary General Meeting on the 9th 
April 1951 to increase the capital of the company 
from $1,100,000 to $10,000,000 in Ordinary of 
$100 each and then to sub-divide each Ordinary 
share into 10 Ordinary shares of $10 each, At 
the Annual General Meeting on 23rd April 1951 
in order to bring the Share Capital of the Com- 
pany more into line with the value of its assets 
it will be proposed to issue a capital bonus to 
shareholders of three new Ordinary shares for 
every share now held. 


There was a moderate turnover in Industrial 
Shares with Fraser & Neave Ords, moving up 
to $3.40, Wearne Brothers to $2,65, Union In- 
surance to $379 and Straits Traders to $17.75. 
At the close buyers appeared for Gammon 
(Malaya) at $2.50, Dollar Tins were quiet, with 
little business passing. The Australian Tin sec- 
tion was steady with prices a little below best 
at the end, when there were transactions in 
Kuala Kampar at 87/3, Larut at 13/3 and Tong- 
kah Harbour at 14/1%%. Sterling Tins were also 
quiet, with a slight marking down of prices and 
buyers reserved. The main feature was the un- 
satisfied demand for Ampat at 6/1%. A few 
selected counters in the Rubber Share section 
showed improvement. Kempas were taken to 
$2.60, Pajams to $1.50, Teluk Anson to $1.6714 
and Jeram Kuantan to $1.70 cum, dividend, 


The steady demand for the War Loans contin- 
ued in the Local Loan Market and there was also 
more enquiry for the Taxable Loans. 


eo 


change of Electric Frequency has almost been 
eompleted at Kowloon Docks, and similar work 
at Cosmopolitan Dock is well in progress. 


Every opportunity will be taken to modernise 
the facilities as opportunity occurs or. renewal 
ef existing buildings or equipment takes place, 
tompatible with its earning capacity and the 
‘general amenities of the Docks. 


Proper care and attention have been given to 
betterment of working conditions and to adoption 
of safety measures. A new Medical Clinie and 
First Aid Centre were built and are now staffed 
by fully qualified doctors assisted by trained «5- 
sistants, The clinic was opened on the Ist 
March of this year and will shortly be available 
to all employees and their families, entirely free 
of charge. 


_ Balance Sheet: further settlement of outstand- 
ing matters, both to'and by the Company were 
effected during the year: a number of these 
refer to prewar, war-time or matters arising 
from the war. The realisations upon unfinished 
eraft being built in 1941, collection of 1941 bock 
debts and stocks, together with the over-provision 
of creditors have been credited to Reserve ac- 
gsount—as previously, There are substantial claims 
of this nature still outstanding which are being 
actively pursued, but no indication can be given 
as to the approximate amount which may uiltim- 
ately be received, There was a substantial de- 
crease of both Current Assets and of Current 
Liabilities, resulting in a net reduction of liabil- 
ities of approximately $630,000. 


The Directors have recommended the appropria- 
tion of the balance standing to the credit of 
Profit & Loss Account, and these amounts have 
been embodied in the accounts. As previously a 
provision has been made for Contingencies and 
Taxation 1951/52 at the estimated amount re- 
quired to meet the future liability, which amounts 
to $650,000. Provisions were made in the Ac- 
counts for 1948 and 1949 in respect of the Staff 
Provident and Staff Long Service Funds: some 
progress has been made towards finalising thes# 
funds and the amounts previously appropriated 
have been invested with trustees. The provision 
reeccmmended in the present account is the 
emount to bring these funds up to the estimated 
total required at 31st December, 1950. A further 
transfer to Insurance Reserve of $100,000 is re- 
commended which-brings this reserve up to 
$750,000. 

After taking into full consideration the trading 
results as shown by the accounts for the year, 
the recommended appropriations referred to above 
and the post-war capital contributed by the 
Shareholders, the Directors recommend payment 
of a dividend of $2.00 per share free of tax, The 
total dividend payable approximates the same 
amount as was paid in respect of the years 1948 
and 1949, but the Directors think it preferable to 
adept the practice of most Hongkong companies 
and for the dividends to be declared net. 

The balance standing to the credit of Profit & 
Loss Account, after the’forezoing appropriations, 
to carry forward to 1951 amounts to $1,321,603, 
which amount is considered fair and reasonable. 
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Quotations:— 


Industrials, Fraser & Neave Ltd. Ord, $3.35 
to $3.40, Fraser & Neave “Prefs, $6.25 and $6,15 
Gammon $2.50, George Town Dispensary $1.90, 
Hongkong Bank (Col.) $705, Malayan Breweries 
$5.40 to $5.45, Oversea-Chinese Banking Corpora: 
tion $92.00, Singapore Cold Storage $4.35, Straite 
Times $3.35, Straits Traders $17.80, Wearne Bros 
$2.65 and $2.70, William Jacks $2.52%, Union 
Insurance $370 to. $879. 


Dollar Tins. Hong Fatt 83 cents, Klang Rivet 
$1.63 and $1.60, Kuchai $2.60 to $2.62% to $2.55, 
Petaling $5.60 to $5.50, Rantau $2.45 to $2.47%, 
Sungei Way $3.60, Taiping $2.40, Teluk Krvi~- 
$2.02%. 


Australian Tins. Austral. Amalgamated 11/112, 
Jelapang 20/-, Katu 27/- .to 27/6, Kampong 
Lanjut 30/6, Kramat 11/6, Kuala Kampar 37/6 
to 87/9, Larut 18/7¥% to 13/3, Rawang Tinfields 
7/3 to 7/6, Sungei Bidor 46/- to 47/-, Thabaw- 
leik 47/- to 47/6, Tongkah Harbour 14/3 to 
14/6 to 14/142, Renong Consol, 28/3. 


Sterling Tins. Ampat 6/- to 6/1%, Bangrin 
86/6, Chenderiang 15/-, Kamra 2/- Kamunting 
11/9, Lower Perak 12/- to 12/6, Pahaug 
16/1015, Sione 4/10, Southern Kinta 15/3. 


Rubbers. Allenby 72 cents, Bassett 50 cents, 
Batu Lintang $1:65, Borelli $1.721%, Brunei Unit- 
ed $1.02%, Changkat Serdang $1.45, Gleneals 
$1.8715, Indragiri 40 cents, Jeram Kuantan $1.79 
c.d., Kempas $2.50 to $2.60, Kuala Sidim $1.65, 
Kundong $1.45, Kluang Ord. $1.50, Lunas $2.45, 
Mandai Tekong 30 cents, New Scudai $1.40 to 
$1.50, Nyalas 90 cents, Pajam $1.40 to $1.50, 
Sungei Bagan $2.2215 to $2.25, Sungei Ramal 53 
cents, Sungei Tukang $1.65 and $1.67%, Tam- 
balak $1.00 and $1.021%, Teluk Anson $1.65 to 
$1.6714, Ulu Benut 40 cents to 48 cents, United 
Plantations 23/3. 


Gold. Raub $2.15 to $2.20. 


Overseas Investments. Australian:— Broken 
Hill Pty. A, 53/6, B.H.P. Rights A, 20/9 to 
A, 21/-, Mt, Lyell A. 25/6 to A. 26/-, Blaic 
Athol Coal & Timber A, 16/6, Buzacotts (Queens- 
land) A. 47/9, F.H. Faulding & Co, A.£2.4.5, 
Courtaulds (Australia) A.15/6, Bank of Adelaide 
A, 45/6, Tecnico 2nd Prefs. A, 21/-, British:— 
Smith & Nephew 23/3 and 23/7%. New 
Zealand:—New Zealand Insurance £6.13.0, 


* * * 


After the Easter holiday, the Malayan Share 
Market re-opened very quietly but interest quick- - 
ened as the week progressed. Tin shares after 
being a little easier showed signs of recovery at 
the close, Rubber shares were firm and Industrials 
were strong. Rubber, at a_ satisfactory level, 
like Mrs. MacPherson pursued a comparatively 
humdrum course, and Tin, which dropped back 
to $564 per picul on Tuesday advanced again to 
$59414 per picul on Thursday. 

The United States Government is studying a 
prcposal from tin producing nations aimed at 
breaking: the stalemate in international efforts 
to set up a scheme for allocating the free world’s 
tin production for a limited period. The third 
of the three main conditions of this plan is that 
“the United States will demonstrate its willing 
ness to co-operate in the conclusion of an inter- 
national tin agreement which would provide for 
allocation of tin during periods of shortage and 
also control production during periods of surplus,” 
which co-operation seems redundant if condition 
number two is agreed to where the United States 
commits itself in advance to purchase for alloca- 
tion any residual surplus that may be anticipated 
in tin production. All must agree that it is 
essential to produce the maximum- output of the 
metal at the present time, but this is already 
being done in the existing circumstances in 
Malaya and any further increase must depend on 
bigger and better security measures with the re- 
storation of law and order throughout the coun- 
try. ‘What however cannot be agreed to is the 
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Indonesian Export Regulations 

Certain regulations devised by the Indonesian 
Govt, to encourage the exportation of five items 
of native products have proved so effective that 
it has now been found possible to rescind them. 
The items covered by the regulations were rub- 
ber, pepper, coffee, tea and tobacco. 


Control Of Strategic Materials 

The list of governments imposing controls upon 
the export of strategic materials is growing. The 
Netherlands, for instance, have prohibited the 
export to Hongkong of all items on the US posi- 
tive list of exports; Switzerland has recently 
restricted the export of strategic materials; Bel- 
gium and France require export licenses for 
metals and are tightening controls on other vital 
items; Australia has restricted the export of 
strategic materials to Hongkong; Malaya has 
prohibited the re-export of goods from the US 
to Hongkong. 


U.S. Trade with the Far East 

Statistics compiled by the US Dept, of Com- 
merce show that imports frem and exports to 
Far Eastern countries during January 1951 as 
compared with the monthly average for 1950 
were as follow: 


U.S. Imports from F.E. Countries 


Monthly 
January ‘Average 
1951 1950 

US$ ’000 US$ 7000 
Purma ..... Visialy/aiuig's/alole's'a.«, 015 100 100 
Thailand vs e.scses > SACS OOE - 16,300 6,300 
Indochina (incl, French India) 2,500 900 
Malaya 54,600 25,700 
Indonesia 33,600 18,100 
Philippines 21,606 21,600 
Taiwan 300 300 
PADGINT sins aleeisineivenle seis apimageueceyo0d 15,209 


eV 


attack on the price of Tin which hased on a 
pre-war index has shown no greater increase than 
many other essential commodities. .It has also 
been suggested that Bolivia should receive a 
higher price for her metal than Malaya—this is 
by no means the first time that this country has 
been selected for invidious distinction and any 
such proposal must be rejected with vigour. We 
also suggest that no fixed price however high 
will stimulate production to the extent of the 
present high but free and variable market price, 
fluctuations in which give that little zest to life 
and the drop of sauce which all Malayans like 
with their daily fare. 


In the Industrial Share section, Fraser & 
Neave Ords, were taken to $3.50, Gammon to 
$2.5742, William Jacks to $2.75, T?aders to $18.25, 
Steamships to $17.25, Straits Times to $3.59, 
Wearnes to $2.75, and there were buyers over at 
the higher levels. 

There was little interest in Sterling Tins where 
the bids from London were lower day by day. 


Selected Dollar Tins were well supported and 
Rantau were wanted at $2.50, Rahman Hydraulic 
at $2.5742 x.d. and Hong Fatt at 85 cents. 


With the Australian market closed until the 
29th March, Australian Tin shares were idle. 
There were however, enquiries at the close for 
Kuala Kampar at 87/8, Kampong Lanjut at 30/6, 
Larut at 13/3, Pungah at 25/- c.d. and Tongkab 
Harbour at 14/-. 


There was further improvements in a 
number of the Rubber Shares _ including 
Kempas which rose to $2.6714, Batu Lintang to 
$1.65, and Radella to $1.20. The remaining stocks 
‘were very steady. 


The demand for the Tax free Loans, particu- 


larly the Straits Settlements issues, continued 
with a little scrip offering. Taxable loans were 
steady. 


U.S. Exports to F.E. Countries 


‘fonthly 
January Average 
1951 1950 

US$ 000 US$ 7600 
Burma AarpndESaS eevee aioe 300 100 
PWatland. —..s/ciniscls c's oitintee aie =o 2,900 2,100 
Indochina (incl, Fr. India) .. 1,000 706 
Malaya . 4,200 1,600 
Tnidonesia 8,900 6,500 
Philippines 19,600 19,600 
Taiwan 2,600 2,000 
JSPAW copie isis ceiver se 38,900 84,000 


Tinplate Production in 1950 

World tinplate production in 1950 reached the 
record figure of 5,700,000 tons compared with 
4,525,000 tons in 1948, according to the Inter 
national Tin Study Group. Output of the princi- 
pal countries is given below: 


1950 1949 
Tons Tons 
We) SSPEARS, Gantiisietsic ters alsicta cletetnenece, 4.24 3.30 
66 62 
21 16 
20 15 


World tin output in November 1950 was 18,100 
tons, in December 15,800 tons. Figures so far 
available for January 1951 are from Malaya at 
4,975 tons, Indonesia at 2,335 t. and the Belgian 
Congo at 1,080 tons. 


World tin metal production in November 
amounted to 14,300 t, and in December to 14,200 ¢. 


World stocks at the end of September were 
115,800 tons against 117,300 at th: end of August. 


Hongkong’s Trade with South Korea 

In spite of the dislocation caused by the war in 
Korea, Hongkong’s trade with South Korea still 
continues, though on a greatly decreased scale. 
Apart from direct trade, small quantities of 
agar-agar, bristles, cuttlefish, raw silk, mineral 
products and ginseng are shipped to the Colony 
indirectly via Japan. As compared with a 
monthly average of $3.8 million for HK’s trade 
with South Korea in 1950, transactions in Jan- 
uary 1951 reached -$211,858 (imports only) and 
in February amounted to $263,954, imports from 
S. Korea being $184,725 and exports $79,229 in 
value, Trade with North Korea was non-existent 
during both months, 


Australian Requirements from F.E, Countries 

According to estimates prepared by the Com- 
monwealth Government, the requirements of 
Australia from Far Eastern countries during 1951 
(excluding petroleum products), based upon im- 
perts over three years, will reach the values 
given below: 


P £A ’000 
British Borneo ....... Rar aheie rae tele : 900 
Burma ..... Rais wlelelere crieratsis Rela tee rsver 22 
China 1,000 
Indochina . 6 
Hongkong ye 600 
Indonesia ...... siteyeketaicr 4,000 
Fed, of Malaya 5,000 
Philippine Is, . 65 
Singapore aarreters 100 
ratiand! gravis cassis cies iinee desta $0 
Total (approx.) ............+00. 


£A 12,000 


The following, it is estimated, will be the com- 
modities to be purchased from each of the above 
countries : 


British Borneo 


Foodstuffs, vegetable origin ........ 
Mustard Seed 


Hemp fibres 

TOW  ceveveee 

Gums eae see ee see 8 

Crude rubber (incl, crepe) 

Softwoods .....eevceeresnnccreces 5 

Bamboo canes & rattans ......---- 

Teak logs ..ceeeeeeeeeee : 

Hardwood .....«+s ° 
Burma 

Bamboo canes & rattans 

Teak 

Fish 


Vegetables dried concentrated 
Dried Fruit 
Pickles, sauces, chutney 
Peanuts 


Teac  saees 

Seeds hae vedinccees cease 

Straw or Grass, furniture ....,..... 
AS a braidsi= @.\. adie 

Plants, crude drugs ..... 

Towels and towelling ...........-++ 

Silk and Cotton Piece goods ........ 

Calico for bag making ..... 

Mats and Matting ........... 

Handkerchiefs 9 ...5.02s2.+--3 

Serviettes 

Tableclothes 

Napery 

Gloves | sc ewise eens ‘ 


Hats other than felt 
Buttons of Trochus .. 


Articles of hair ...... 

Rapeseed oil ..... . 

DUBS OL Pars tetayers|sie) sis feat 

Vegetable oils, n.e.i, ....... 

Bamboo Canes and rattans ....... : 

Wicker, bamboo manufactured .... 

CAMDRONs hicivwiajalesn e niaisasiappealwotegere otis 
Indochina 

KSDOK pli aviers slum encininisin s sins.ai 

Velvets, astrachans, etc, 


Carpets and carpeting, floor rugs, etc. 


Hongkong 
Goloshes, rubber sand shoes etc. 
Fireworks i 
Cotton piece goods 


Bamboo, canes and rattans unmanu- 
FactOrved wo cécejsjarsiaisheie wisiemntorerete mie fe 
Vacuum fizsks, jugs and cans 
Torches and torch cases ....... 
Trochus and pearl shell ........ 
ROVE: te tal alicrn Grace’ a\Sia/esolale a sfais alates acs 
Furniture made of wood ....... cae 
Indonesia 
COM ees eile aie ate nielete a erect seterene a ere . 
SPICES Gish is Sisco: araloreia 


Oil seeds and nuts 
DCAS mayen tise No si otekesete nfaintars eenversVabaverate eh 
Sago and Tapioca ... 

Tobacco unmanfr. 
Hard leaf fibres 
Vegetable fibres, Abaca, 
BSW ans ccsttnpsisinisie/s sis eysicieie siete ereke 
Varnish gums and resins ... 
Quinine 


Nisal, etc. 


Rubber 
Timber 
Bamboo canes and rattans unmfr. 


Federation of Malaya 
Fruits preserved in liquid .......... 
Spices unground 
Peppers 
DSA ak yachts 


6,000 
10,060 
50,000 

5,009 

6,009 

200,099 


5,000 
5,099 


4,000 
2,009 
1,000 
2,000 


2,500 
250,009 
10,090 
20,000 
40,000 
25,000 
75,000 
70,000 
10,609 
60,000 
10,000 
10,000 
45,000 
250,000 
80,000 
15,000 
2,000 
20,000 


230,000 
20,000 
15,000 
1,750,000 
35,000 
250,000 
200,000 
70,000 
500,000 
60,000 
10,000 
5,000 
5,000 
1,600,000 
66,000 

120,000 


50,050 
20,009 
25,000 
20,050 

3,069 
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HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


Inactivity continued to characterise 
several of the commodity markets dur- 
ing the week, particularly metals and 
China produce. In the case of metals, 
the near stagnation was caused through 
the authorities in China placing orders 
directly with factories abroad, thereby 
by-passing Hongkong except for items 
that can be freely dealt in. It remains 
to be seen whether this is to be a per- 
manent feature of China’s trade or 
whether it is a temporary expedient: 
arising from the situation in which 
Hongkong finds itself as a result of the 
US embargo. With China produce, low 
offers from abroad for vegetable oils 
made sellers reluctant to part with the!r 

goods; for other produce such as cassia 
lignea there was a price drop in view 
of regular arrivals from China and the 
prospect of the new crop being shortly 
available. 


Importers of rubber were downcast’ 
following the announcement of controls 
imposed by the Malayan Govt. upon the 
export of rubber, following a similar 
action taken previously by the United 
Kingdom. As free exports of rubber 
will now be confined to the sterling 
area and Canada, the USA and Ireland, 
Hongkong importers are anxious to 
ascertain whether like other countries 
they will be expected to procure special 
permits before obtaining the commod- 
ity. 


Fertilizers, on the other hand, were 
in demand for farmers in China; cotton. 
yarn had a brisk market to fill April 
shipping needs; and requirements under 
the barter system gave a fillip to deal- 
ings in industrial chemicals. 


BEBOIOCE iota vate .wia/:0\crola) sieiminsel eed ncaa’ aCakeise 100,090 
OG le SS Seporio qaaaes 30,000 
Varnish, copal etc, 15,000 
Bry gums and resins 50,000 
Pootwear ” ccccea neces 50,000 
PeTin-Ingots ..eeeeerececeerssecccres 200,000 
Bamboo, Cane and rattans, unmfr. 80,000 
TaN WOOUGE erste sisicisieis elstels ceive sicisaeinie 40,000 
Rubber Latex 200,000 
Crude rubber 3,000,000 
Rubber waste 100,000 
Philippine Republic 
PROM De ATCase ninjnsoieis siosies+ sin -\ininle Sonne 50,000 
Singapore 
Preserved fruits ...sccecseecrses als 5,090 
MWnground Spices, os scerecrevcesicaes 10,000 
PERO NS ua famisialclslnsisic/sivic 20,000 
Dry gums and resins 2,000 
Footwear —...--+e- 50,000 
Bamboo, CANES, CLC. occ ciccicecpsaweae 10,090 
MUD le nuts: eisisioie sleisip.oisisic'es)vieinieiie sie 300 
Unground spices .. 700 
Barve GSkins: . ./c\eisieisiafolateisie.« «9/0i0.n\0 6 A 500 
Feathers, undressed and down AG 10,000 
Precious, BtoMes) oi. ois sive tise vies sieis . 9,606 
AD OK abstacte $e aieteiet 810 ous B 5,009 
Dry Gums and resins ... 6,000 
MCRIC Mie <yutsteicfetatots «Niele Tefasasshe|ohcia: cfeunis-oruse 40,009 
Antimony, ores and concentrates .. 7,509 


Cotten Yara 

Active dealings in Indian cotton yarn with 
exporters buying in preparation. for April ship- 
ment caused a rise in prices, although buyers 
regarded the increases as unwarranted. Specula- 
tors were in the market purchasing yarn against 
an anticipated further rise in faee of export 
demands and limited supplies of Indiam yarn. 
Towards the close the demand subsided, but quo- 
tations remained firm. Prices at the close were: 
Indian 20’: Cockatoo $2240 per bale, No. 619 
$2170, Krishna Kumar Mills $2070, Model Mill, 
Nagpur, ‘$2170 and Phoenix Mills $2190 per bale; 
in 26’s increases were shown in all brands, 
Kotak & Co. was at $2196 ‘while other makes rose 
to $2200 per bale, sales of Loyal Textile Mills 
were made at $2230 and of Sree Meenakshi Mills 
at {2210 per bale; 32’s were in great demand 
and Mysore Spinning Co, Ltd. sold at $2520, 
Loyal] Textile Mill at $2559 and Gokak Mills at 
$2480 per bale, and Lakshmi Mill at $2525 per 
bale. 


Cotton Piece Gnods 

Lively bargaining was seen in the cotton piece 
goods market but few transactions took place, 
Interest was shown by Japanese and Indonesian 
merchants as well as by dealers from the Philip- 
pines. India grey sheeting No. 2293 36” 40 yds. 
sold at $64 per bolt, the price rising later to 
$65.50, while the 42” 40 yds, quality was auoted 
at $70 and 45” 46 yds. at $71.50 per bolt; Japan- 
ese 2023 was quoted at $81 per bolt; Green 
Mammoth rose to $81 and Blue Mammoth to $84 
per bolt. 


Raw Cotton 

Raw cotton prices showed a drop, following a 
fall in quotations from Pakistan: NT-roller gin 
and LSS-roller gin were quoted on the local 
market at $5 per lb., 4F-roller gin was offered 
at $4.90 and 289F-r.g. at $5.10 per lb. Selling 
offers of Egyptian cotton have also been reduced 
and prices locally fell to $49) per Ib. 


Metals 

The metals market continued inactive and weak. 
Interest was lacking on the part of China mer- 
chants, the high prices proving a deterrent in 
view of the low profits permitted under the bar- 
ter system. Apparently, also, orders are being 
placed direct by the Chinese authorities with 
manufacturers concerned instead of going 
through Hongkong as has hitherto been the case. 
Corrugated steel bars were exceptions to the 
general rule, being required for construction work 
in China: European 40’s %4” to 1” was offered 
at $95 per picul (138.3 lbs.) and assorted varieties 
rose to $98. The demand from China for mild 
steel round bars having subsided, the market 
would have been inactive had it not been for 
the requirements of local building contractors: 
40’ %’’ to 1” averaged $80 per picul, with sales 
also concluded at $77; 20’ 145”. to 8” was quoted 


China Produce Shipments 
The following shipments of China produce 


at 974. per iad) mad J” to 6” rose to $75 per 
picul, being in short supply. Mild steel plates 
surprisingly showed an increase in prices, this 
being attrihutable to shart. gupply in most items: 
4’ x 8’ 1/32” rosé to’ $185 per picul, 1/16” sold 
at $176 per picul, 3/382” was quoted at $175, 
%” at $128," 14" “at! $118 and’ 3/16”, 5/16” and 
%” at $115 per picul. - Bine Sheets were active 
with demands" “from Chfha*'G5 selling at $550 
per picul and’G6'befng “dtoted at $480/8490 per 
picul. 


Industrial Chemicals 

Canton merchants were actively in the indus- 
trial chemiéats market purchasing requirements 
under the barter system. Being in © demand, 
Crown brand quebracho extract rose in price to 
$1.70 per ib.; at the close sellers, anticipating 
increased demands from China with betterment 
of the tight money situation, were reluctant to 
sell and raised their quotations to $1.80 per Ib. 
Demand for caustic soda was particularly brisk 
as a result of heavy purchases by Indian dealers; 
the USA product in 700-lb. drums rose to $590 
on sales, Crescent caustic soda in 800-kilo. drums 
was quoted at between $510 and $520 per drum. 
Magedi soda ash in 90-kilo. packing sold at 
$36.50 per bag. US chlorate of potash in 225-lb. 
drums changed hands at the increased pricé of 
$2.20 per Ib., while the Swiss product in 100-kilo. 
drums, which was also in demand, sold at $2.05 
per lb, Dutch lithopone 20% sold at $1.55 per 
lb. and the German product rose to $1.48 per lb. 
Japanese calcium hypochloride 70% in 50-kilo. 
drums, stimulated by the demand sold at $2.28 
per Ib. German carbon black in 14514-Ib, case 
sold at the improved price of $1480 per case. 
Belgian zine chloride after being quoted by sellers 
at $2820 per ton closed at $2900 per ton. IC! 
Red Moon ammonia chloride first sold at $2000 
per ton, but later selling quotations stood firm at 
$2150 per ton, 


Fertilizers 

With the approach of spring, fertilizers are 
urgently required in China, and the authorities 
in Amoy are issuing import permits for around 
8000 tons of ammonia sulphate, Trading was 
brisk during the week, with the US product 
mainly in demand: US 66 brand sold at $640 
per ton, and Japanese Swallow brand at $630 
per ton, ICI Black Moon was quoted at $640 per 
ton. 


China Produce 

Low buying offers from abroad and a slacken- 
ed export demand locally brought woodoil (tung- 
oil) to a standstill last week quotations remain- 
ing at £270 per long ton in bulk and £295 in 
drums «. & f, Europe, while the local market 
price stood at $245 per picul for unrefined wood- 
oil in bulk and $258 per picul with drums. 
Teaseed oil also had few transactions, price offers 
from Europe not reaching sellers’ expectations; 
sellers quoted $275 per picul, but counteroffers 
only reached $270 per picul. The market for 
aniseed oil and cassia oil was equally stagnant, 


were received from China during the past week: 


Port of Shipment 


Cassia Lignea Macao, Wuchow, Canton 


Groundnuts Tientsin 
Groundnut Oil Tientsin 

Gallnuts Canton 

Beans Canton, Tientsin 
Flax Canton 

Tea Canton, Kongmon, 


Keelung, Macao 


Duck Feathers Mecao, Wuchow, Swatow, 
Kwangchaowan, N, River 

Seasame Seeds Tientsin 

Vermicelli Tientsin 

Hair Kwangchaowan 

Camphor Keelung 

Medicinal Herbs Canton, Macao, Tientsin 


1508 pieces 

6067 bags 

367 drums 

80 tons 

60 tons & 8354 bags 
828 pieces 


1908 bags & 4101 cases 


86 pieces 

263 bags 

250 pieces 

7 pieces 

500 cases & 5 pieces 
642 pieces 
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NEW MEASURES AGAINST US$ INFLATION 
AND THE OUTLOOK FOR: COMMODITY 
PRICES 
Inflationary trends in the U.S.A, will be curbed. 

New Government action must however be expect- 
ed, This does not mean a rolling-back of prices 
to pre-Korea levels. We do not visualize large- 
scale “disinflation.” But a number of commodity 
prices will be affected, some of them even strong- 
ly. In fact, some commodities have already 
declined sharply. International dollar values will 
recover to some extent. No one knows how long 
such a stage will last. A war economy will 
certainly pave the ground for new igflationary 
trends. But we are concerned here only with 
the short-term outlook. 


Several warning signals must be considered: 
(1) Inner political difficulties make it a “must” 
for President Truman to try to stop the infla- 
tionary spiral. The. break of labour with the 
Administration cannot be healed by mere persua- 
sion nor by police pressure. The public must 
gain the impression that inflation will be effec- 
tively curbed. (2) The “‘compromise” which has 
temporarily ended the conflict between the U.S. 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve appears as a 
victery for the latter. The new decisions are de- 
signed to curb the inflationary or monetary use of 
Government bonds. The inerease of the rate of 
interest from 244% to 234% for war bonds issues 
‘which are to replace over $19,000,000 maturing 
bonds is not decisive. A. real inflationary spiral 
will not necessarily be stemmed by a mere mo- 
derate increase of the rate of interest. But such 
measures may be effective if they coincide with 
drastic curbing of bank credits. This is the main 
point: The new ..234% Government bonds are 
not redeemable nor transferable until maturity. 
Whoever wants to avoid a decline of the liquidity 
of his position will acquire short-term Treasury 
bills and notes. But they will have to liquidate 
their holdings at lower market prices. For the 
first time, the Federal Reserve temporarily ceased 
to support the market. Rates for Treasury bonds 
promptly declined in an unprecedented though 
not yet critical low. This may appear as 2 
major victory for the Federal Reserve. But the 
“freedom of the market’’ is strictly limited. 
Savings banks and other private institutions will 
have to support the market in order to avoid 
further losses. If their support possibilities are 
exhausted then the Federal Reserve must step in. 


(3) Voluntary curtailment of private credits 
may not be sufficient. Sharp reduction of alloca- 
tion of materials essential for investments, how- 
ever, will immediately be felt in a sensitive mar- 
ket. (4) Stockpiling or inventories have reached 
record figures. This will soon appear as a risky 
policy for those who went too far in these re- 
spects. (6) Another important consideration 
will be the beginning of official negotiations on 
long-term commodity supply contracts. They are 
to be concluded during the next two to three 
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the price of the former falling to $1280 per picul 
and of the latter to $8000 per picul. 


With the new crop of cassia lignea due, prices 
showed .a decline: Cassia lignea (West, River) 
loose packing 2nd qual. fell to $104 per picul 
with forwards at $97; West River 80-lb. bales 
declined to $115 per picul; Honan cassia scraped 
(new) was quoted at $125 and unscraped at $120 
per picul; Batavia cassia scraped, however, rose 
to $76 per picul under the stimulus of purchases 
to fill previous forward commitments. Aniseed 
star fell further on a quiet market, Nanning Ist 
qual, being quoted at $165 per picul and Honan 
2nd qual, at $160 per picul, Ramie, green, sold 
at the increased price of $280 per picul and 
white was quoted at $240, strong buying interest 
being shown by Japanese dealers. 


months. A sufficient flow of strategic raw mate- 
rials from abroad to the United States at rea- 
sonable prices. is to be received. In these nego- 
tiations, the establishment of a fixed price for 
a number of years will be a key issue. It will 
be essential for Washington to conclude these 
negotiations under conditions where the specula- 
tive rise of prices has been curtailed. 


The future possibilities of deficit financing 
would be impaired if the inflationary spiral 
should continue now. 


— G, Reimann, New York. 


FREE MARKET STERLING AND BRITISH 
FINANCIAL POSITION . 
Britain’s balance of payments position - will 

again deteriorate. Last year’s improvement was 

largely due to a rise of exports and a curtail- 
ment of dollar imports. But now Britain must 
increase her imports—and will feel the deteriora- 
tion of terms of trade far more than last year. 

Imports of rubber, for instance, rose in January 

by only 80% against average figures of 1950; but 

ecsts of imports have increased 800%. Britain’s 
import deficit has risen from £12,000,000 in 

November 1950 to £75,000,000 in January 195). 


The inflow of “hot money” into Britain may 
not be as large as it is sometimes estimated. 
Advance coverage of dollar importers will not 
have been extensive in view of the fact that the 
British government is signing for most of the 
biggest buying contracts, Yet, the outflow of 
“hot money” may soon, start. Then new sales 
of British government bonds will take place, The 
pendulum may not swing back as much as during 
1949 when British War Loans 812% fell from 
10444 to 88, but a _ substantial weakening is 
quite possible. 


The overseas areas of Britain’s Commonwealth 
will seek to loosen their dependence on London 
and may follow independent policies towards the 
dollar—to some extent. During the second half 
of 1950, the overseas sterling area will probably 
have a surplus from transactions with the dollar 
area of about £130,000,000 to £150,000,000 
(£65,000,000 during the first half of 1950) 
against a deficit of £64,000,000 during the first 
half of 1949. It may be expected that the surplus 
during the first half of 1951 will be even greater. 
This turn from a dollar deficit into a dollar 
surplus area is a long-term trend while Britain 
alone may remain a dollar deficit area. 


As a result a dangerous rise of sterling funds 
in London of the overseas sterling commodity 
producers will be observed. They have already 
reached record levels. A further rise will be 
used by Britain in order to expand sterling’ cre- 
dits in Europe and perhaps also in South-East 
Asia. But the Dominion countries will want to 
use their sterling funds for the purchase of 
capital goods. They will especially insist on full 
assurance that their funds remain liquid or un- 
restricted, Meanwhile Britain is risking a large 
portion of these funds in foreign countries, in- 
eluding European countries where they cannot 
be freely withdrawn. The danger of illiquidity 
therefore emerges for Britain because of the very 
prosperity which the Dominion countries now 
experience, Therefore the conservative policy of 
building up new reserve funds of over £3,500,- 
000,000 or more, almost twice as high as what 
was considered as the minimum reserve for the 
Sterling pool, is fully justified. 


The British authorities must prepare for a 
drastic early change of the international outlook 
in South-East Asia. Where and when this hap- 
pens substantial support of the position of Ster- 
ling will become necessary. The confidence in 
British sterling which is now carefully rebuilt 
would again be shaken. Then the Bank of Eng: 
land must defend “confidence” in sterling by 
letting frightened investers who are now holding 
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large amounts of sterling as free or withdrawable 
aceounts in London withdraw their funds. This 
will be possible up to a certain point, The great 
question is whether this point will be reached. 


.Report Frem London:—The use of T.A.£ will 
continue for a long time. The Bank of England 
may restrict its use at some places and will widen 
it at others without establishing fixed rules, but 
the system as such will not be replaced by tho 
introductions of “free sterling’? which under 
present conditions may cost as little as US$2.50 
to $2.60 per pound. It is also probable that th9 
present rate for T.A.£ will not move upwards. 
The present margins are minimum margins. The 
Bank of England is able to control rates for 
T.A.£ indirectly. Licenses may be withheld or 
delayed when the Bank of England wants to 
raise the rates for T.A.£. Yet there are always 
short-term positions which affect the market 
without immediate intervention of the Bank of 
England. 


Rates for British security sterling are unofficially 
controlled by the Bank of England in spite of 
the existence of a “free market.” As a rule the 
Bank cf England will seek to depress the rates 
when an outflow of capital from British securities 
is taking place. Even an amount of $1,000,000 
may have a depressing effect. But it is unlikely 
that in the immediate future rates will be de- 
pressed. Mcst new holdings of British securities 
held by foreigners are of a long-term nature, In 
ease of a sharp deterioration of the international 
situation for Britain an increased outflow would 
take place and holders of security sterling may 
be penalized by lower rates. But such a situa- 
tion will probably not take place in the immedi- 
ate future. 

— G, Reimann, New York. 


H.K. TRAMWAYS, LTD. 


Although the Hongkong Tramways Ltd., “was 
unable to operate during the first six weeks in 
1950, the working results attained during the 
year have been satisfactory,” stated the Chair- 
man at the Ordinary Annual General Meeting 
held on. March 21. The profit for the year 
amounted to HK$4,240,895 which, when the 
amount brought forward from last year’s account 
of $88,296 had been added, made a total of 
$4,529,191 for allocation. Appropriations made 
were: an Interim Dividend of 60 cents per share, 
less tex, totalling $1,025,750; transfer ‘to Gen- 
eral Reserve of $690,000° leaving the sum of 
$200,000 to be transferred to Development and 
Obsolescence Reserve, A final dividend for the 
year under review of $1.40 per share, less tax, 
was passed, amounting to $2,388,750 leaving the 
sum of $116,681 to be carried forward to _the 
new period. It was also agreed that the fee for 
each Director be increased to $4,000 per annum, 


In the course of his speech the Chairman sa‘d 
that the total] number of passengers carried since 
the resumption of operations was about 147 
more than the previous year. The peak was 
reached in May, after which there was a falling 
off in the average loadings per car mile, ~- This 
was partly due to the increased number of cars 
put.on service each day, but it was also due 
in part to a decrease since May in the number 
of people travelling. This was perhaps the re- 
sult of a decline in the population on the island 
and also possibly that money was not so plenti- 
ful. Whatever the reasons, the fact remains 
that from the month of May onwards the aver- 
~ passenger loadings per car mile fell by about 
5 Jo. 


“In view of this reduction,” the Chairman 
stated; “it was thought desirable to delay any 
further increase in rolling stock until it was 
more evident what future traffic ’trends might 
be.” With this point of view in mind the re- 
construction of the Company’s premises in Rus- 
sell Street kas been postponed until the end of 
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CEYLON ECONOMIC REPORTS 


Trade in February 

February showed a favourable bal- 
ance of trade amounting to Rs. 137,389,- 
000 for the first two months this year. 
The total value of exports during this 
period was Rs. 355,852,102 of which 
domestic exports alone totalled Rs. 343,- 
636,559 while total value of imports was! 
Rs. 218,273,317. The figures for the 
corresponding period, last year, were— 
Exports—Rs, 201,307,925 and Imports— 
151,671,557. The value of domestic ex- 
ports during that period was Rs. 191,- 
285,331 as against Rs. 343,636,559 during 
the first two months this year. 


The value of rubber exports during 
January and February, this year, is Rs. 


150,849,651 as compared with Rs. 
42,916,503 during -the corresponding 
period in 1950. The value of rubber 


exports last month was Rs. 75,941,433. 


Exports of food and drink, consisting 
mainly of tea, during January and 
February this year were of the total 
value of Rs. 145,485,337. The value of 
food and drink exports in February 
was Rs. 69,107,101. 


The principal buyers of Ceylon com- 
modities during January and February 
this year were: United Kingdom—Rs. 
86,318,745; U.S.A.—Rs. 63,587,061; Italy 
—Rs, 23,239,156; Australia—Rs. 17,503,- 
413; Canada—Rs. 17,507/057; and Egypt 
—Rs. 16,766,391. The total value of 
purchases by Commonwealth countries 
and British Possessions amounted to 
Rs. 157,588,889 while those by Foreign 
countries totalled Rs. 185,142,771. 


Imports, during this period, which 
totalled Rs. 218,273,317 were made up 
as follows: From Commonwealth coun- 
tries and British Possessions—Rs. 132,- 


331,770; from Foreign countries—Rs. 
85,928,897, The principal sources of 
imports were: United Kingdom—Rs. 


45,904,392; Burma—Rs. 30,219,989; India 
—Rs. 37,842,644 . and Australia—Rs. 
15,308,385. The total imports in Feb- 
ruary were of the value of Rs. 104,701,- 
468. Chief sources were: United King- 
dom—Rs. 21,662,984; India—Rs. 22,351,- 
940 and Burma—Rs, 10,521,086. 


1951 when the whole matter will be revised in 
light of circumstances as they then exist. The 
building of a number of flats for the Chinese 
members of the Company’s supervisory and elec- 
trical staff will however, be continued. A Wel- 
fare Centre has also been commenced and, at 
the same time free medical attention and medi- 
cines are being given to the families of the 
employees. 


Turning to the Balance Sheet, the Chairman 
Teferred to the item Investment, pointing out 
that the market value shown is $417,088 less than 
the bock value. A slight improvement in market 
rates since the end of the year has reduced this 
difference by about one-third so that the amount 
standing at the credit of General Reserve is con- 
sidered sufficient to take care of the present 
deficiency. 


Rubber Exports 


A total of 11,516 tons of rubber were 
exported from the Island in February, 


this year. The principal buyers were: 
United Kingdom—3,151 tons; United 
States of America—2,740 tons; Italy— 


1,760 tons; Germany—1,228 tons; Canada 
—568 tons; Belgium—458 tons; India— 
406 tons; France—397 tons; Australia— 
253 tongs and Holland—122 tons. The 
total production in February was 7,500 
tons made up as follows: Estates—6,000 
tons and Small-holdings—1,500 tons. 


Tea Exports 

The total shipments of tea to the 
United Kingdom Ministry of Food, up 
to the end of February, under the 
Ceylon—U.K. Tea Contract 1950-51 
amount to 82,520,580 lbs. The shipments 
in February amounted to 4,504,452 lbs. 


The quantity sold at the 
Auctions in February was 
Ibs. 


Colombo 
11,769,954 
The average price was Rs, 2/454. 


The total production in January, this 
year, was 19,810,367 lbs. 


Agricultural Progress 

Dr. J. L. Savage, the world-famous 
export on multi-purpose high dams, 
who designed the Gal-Oya Scheme, ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the progress, 
made under the project when he visited 
Gal-Oya in the course of a round the 
world tour of similar schemes designed 
by him. After his inspection of Gal 
Oya, he said: “I am very impressed by 
the progress made on the project. Gal- 
Oya is coming on very well indeed.” 


Improved methods of paddy cultiva- 
tion such as transplantation have great- 
ly increased the yields. In the 1949 
‘Yala’ season yield increases from trans- 
planting were from 6 to 31% bushels 
per acre, averaging about 17 bushels 
per acre. In addition to transplanting, 
there was a considerable extension of 
the use of Burmese harrows. This 
method too has resulted in increases of 
yield ranging from 15 to 35 per cent. 
The campaign to extend the cultivation 
of chillies made good progress while 
the cotton cultivations have yielded the 
largest crop so far. Very successful 
crops of sorghums were raised in the 
dry zone and a_ number of promising 
varieties are under trial. The present 
indications are that it is a safe crop 
even in poor, dry soils. 


A team of F.A.O. experts are in 
Ceylon advising the Government on the 
various dry cultivation schemes, The 
latest to arrive is Mr, Evan A. Hardy, 
formerly Professor of Agricultural En- 
gineering at the University of Saskat- 
chewan (Canada), who will act as 
Adviser on dry farming. He is the 
leader of the F.A.O. team is Ceylon. 
The other F.A.O, experts in the Island 
are: Dr. C. Van Dillewyn, Sugar Cane 
expert and M. Andre Decamps, Forestry 
specialist. 
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COLOMBO PORT DEVELOPMENT 


The modernisation of the Port of 
Colombo will have incalculable effects 
on the future well-being of Ceylon. It 
is only necessary to enumerate but 
some of the benefits which will accrue 
to the country from the port develop- 
ment programme to show how lasting 
their effect will be on the life of the 
community in time to come. The results 
of the development will be— 


(1) to reduce the cost of imports— 
particularly foodstuffs; (2) to bring 
down the handling costs of exports to 
foreign markets; (3) to build up a 
valuable transhipment trade; (4) to 
attract world shipping which will 
mean that more money will be actual- 
ly paid to the community in wages, 
the increased purchasing of provisions, 
oil and water, bunkering, dry-docking 
and repairs and other services which 
are necessary to ships plying the 
world trade routes; and finally (5) to 
increase the revenue already derived 
from the Port. 


Alongside berths will result in a far 
more rapid turn-round of ships and 
this will tend to reduce costs. to the 
ship owner with the resultant reduc- 
tion in freight rates. The mechanisa- 
tion of cargo handling operations will 
be a big saving in costs to the impor- 
ter by reason of the fact that his cargo 
is discharged direct from ship to 
quayside. , 


Col. P. A. J. Hernu, Chairman of the 
Colombo Port Commission, made the 
following statement:— “The plan of 
development which is now to be 
undertaken has been generally hailed 
as being the soundest method of pro- 
viding the Port with alongside berths, 
not only from the point of view of 
efficiency in operation, but also as a 
minimum requirement for the effec- 
tive trade of the Port. The length of 
time necessary to carry out the whole 
plan of development works is estimat- 
ed at three and half to four years, at 
the end of which time at least two- 
thirds of the handling of import car- 
goes will have switched from lighter- 
age to direct discharge from ship to 
quayside. When the scheme of develop- 
ment is completed and with the 
administration of the Port in the 
hands of the Port Commission, Colombo 
will undoubtedly be one of the most 
efficient ports in the East. If to these 
advantages are added its enviable 
geographical situation at the “Cross- 
roads of the East”, it can at long last 
look forward with confidence to the 
future and the important part it will 
play in the material progress of the 
nation.” 
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PHILIPPINE TOURIST 
INDUSTRY 


Tourism is an industry of great potential 
economic value in the Philippines and the Gov- 
ernment is quite aware of this fact. The first 
tourist guide service was inaugurated in the 
Philippines in 1920. This was supplemented by 
the Philippine Tourist Association, a private or- 
ganisation in 1927. It however languished 
through lack of financial support, and in 1938 
the Manila Railroad Company took over the duty 
of promoting the tourist industry. This new 
entity helped in revitalizing the tourist - trade; 
epened hotels and offered other tourist facilities. 

The first postwar effort was made for an official 
Tourist Bureau shortly after liberation in 1946, 
The Department of Commerce and Industry has 
taken unto itself the task of helping the tourist 
trade get on its feet. Its steps are long strides 
in the promotion of tourism, The Government has 
considered the practicability of granting tourist 
visas in the Philippine Consulates abroad and 
affording other facilities like customs and medical 
in the country. The need for good roads from 
the point of journey to the point of scenic and 
historical beauties have not been ignored. Good 
hotels are being built in Manila and in other 
Islands. Statistics show that tourist industry in 
the Philippines is growing every year: It jump- 
ed from 392 in 1920 to 3,634 in 1926. Since 1929 
it averaged some 18,000 tourists yearly. The 
Philippines tourist trade is a fertile source of 
revenue; it is believed that this industry if pro- 
perly developed can bring in new revenue of 
about 720 million pesos a year. 

The Philippines have many attractive places 
even for most discriminating visitors, There are 
endless sights of natural and historic interests; 
wealth of antiquity and tradition, ‘such as the 
tottering walls of centuries old Intramuros and 
the churches, There is Fort Santiago, scene of 
many historical events. And of recent memory 
the Battlefield of Bataan, and the shattered de- 
fenses of Corregidor, whose names alone invite 
inquiry. The former Santa Lucia gate, built by 
the Spaniards in the 16th century, much in the 
same manner as great wall in China, attracts 
every one. Catholic Cathedrals and ancient ruins 
are some of the treasures of the Philippines. 
Among natural beauties, gorges and _ rapids 
abound. The scenic grandeur in Baguio is re- 
nowned. In and around Manila travellers are 
now afforded interesting sights. 
and villages with their simple charm and gracious 
living are certain to provide tourists a wide 
variety of scenic and historical: spots. River 
excursions are highly’ interesting to tourists. 

In the compact group of Islands it requires 
but a few hours of sailing to get from one place 
to the other. A trip to the Southern islands — 
Visaga, Mindanao and Zulu—offers a*variety of 
scenery. There are also Los Banos, with its hot 
springs, and Tagaytay ridge overlooking Taol 
lake and Taol Voleano. All these places are 
major points of interest of potential tourist value, 
Coming to the Philippines one does not return 
without purchasing ‘some exquisite handicrafts 
of the country. Philippine handicrafts are 
beautiful embroidered dresses, Buntal, Balinag 
and Lukban hats, rattan products, abaca goods, 
wood carvings, shell products, toys and fancy 
goods made from snake, lizard and crocodile skins, 

Adequate transport facilities is a main factor 
in contributing to the accessibility of the Philip- 
pines to foreign travellers, With rapid air 
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REPORTS FROM THAILAND. 


Foreign Trade 

Figures issued by the Thai Customs 
Dept. show that from January to 
August 1950 Thai’s foreign trade total- 
led Baht 4,075 million (£78 million, 
US$218 million) as compared with Baht 
3,451 million for the same period in 
1949. Imports came to Baht 1,837.2 m. 
(Jan.-Aug. 1949 Baht 1,533.3 m.) and 
exports to Baht 2,237.8 m. (Baht 1,917.6 
m.). The excess of exports amounted 
to Baht 400 m. for Jan.-Aug. 1950 as 
against Baht 384 m. for th~ same period 
in 1949. 


For the port of Bangkok alone, total 
foreign trade for the January-December 
1950 period amounted to Baht 5,289.8 
million as compared with Baht 4,305.7 
m. for the year 1949. Imports into 
Bangkok were Baht 2,717 m. (1949 
2,135 m.), and exports Baht 2,571.8 m. 
(Baht 2,170.6 m.), giving an adversa 
balance of Baht 145,199 m. as against 
an excess of exports in 1949 amounting 
to Baht 35,458. 


Rice, Rubber & Tin Exports 

Rice exports during January-July 
1950, according to figures released by 
the Thai Ministry of Commerce, show- 
ed a heavy decline compared with tha 
same period in 1949, the respective 
figures being 843,383.33 metric tons as 
against 1,215,852.9 metric tons. Exports 
went mainly to Japan 284,051.1 tong 
(Jan.-July 1949 112,629.8 tons), Malaya 
221,847.5 tons (261,868.9 tons), Hong- 
kong 103,105.3 tons (53,585 t.), the 
Netherlands 30,899.9 t. (23,399.7 t.), 
Ceylon 30,367.9 t. .(87,005.6 t.), Indo- 
nesia 25,847.7 t. (134,750.2 t.) and the 
United Kingdom 25,000 t. (26,100 t.). 


Exports of rubber from January to 
October 1950 totalled 94,345,000 kgs. 
valued at Baht 473,689,000. The bulk 
of the shipments went to the US$ 
group, only a small amount, 2,209,000 
kgs. valued at Baht 5,270,000, being 
despatched to countries in the Sterling 
group during January and February. 


Tin despatched abroad during Jan.- 
Oct. 1950 amounted to 11,701,000 kgs. 
valued at Baht 191,988,000. Of these 
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transport and luxurious seagoing liners and a 
network of motor roads covering the principal 
islands of the Philippines, travel from one place 
to another is made easy and comfortable. Both 
by air and sea its islands are connected with 
all parts of the world. With the favourable cir- 
cumstances of interest with which this country 
abounds, and facilities afforded by transport 
and hotel companies, the Philippines offer tourist 
attractions as favorable as other countries in 
Asia and the Far East in tourism. 


shipments 8,265,000 «gs. to the value 
of: Baht 141,196,000 went to the Sterling 
group and 3,436,000 kgs. valued at Baht 
50,792,000 to the US$ group. 


Thalland’s Trading Partners 

Of the countries trading with Thai- 
land for the period January-April 1949, 
the USA & dependencies came first, 
with a total of Baht 285 million, Singa- 
pore came next with Baht 258.3 million, 
India third with Baht 255.2 m., and 
Hongkong fourth with Baht 219.3 m. 


Sountries Trading with Thailand 
January-April 1949 
(Baht Million) 


Total Imports Exports Balance 
USA & 
dependencies 285.0 97.0 188.0 + 91.0 
Singapore ~- 258.3 86.7 171.6 84.9 
India Stiedye .20De 53.7 201.5 147.8 
Hongkong s. 219.8 150.0 69.4 — 80.6 
Dutch Monetary 
Area ...... 152.5 53.6 99.0 45.4 
China waseee’ 18025 59.4 71.2 11.8 
Penang toes) 1124 29.1 884 4 64.3 
Gt. Britain .. 100.3 59.7 40.6 — 19.1 
Japan a2.s..5 TOd 45.8 29.5 — 16.3 


Cost of Living and Wholesale Prices 
The cost of living in Thailand has 
shown a greater increase than in either 
the United Kingdom or the United 
States. Taking 1938 as the base, figures 


‘issued by the Ministry of Commerce 


give the following results: 


Thailand U.K. U.S. 

1988 Valesoges Reyeeone met 100 10D 
1945 December ...... 826 150 123 
1946 December ...... 103° 152 139 
1947 December 166 166 
1948 December 174 170 
1949 March wsteissiweehooe 174 168 
December ...... 1188 180 166 

1950 January c 180 166 
April 182 165 

dulys 1 °F55 182 171 
October 184 173 
November ..... 1246 _— _ 


Wholesale prices in Thailand alse 
rose considerably compared with 1938, 
the peak being reached in December 
1947, with November 1950 coming next: 


T ailand U.K. U.S. 

1988. ce estes ica S200 100 190 
1945 December ...... =— 168 135 
1946 December ...... = 173 154 
1947 December ...... 1689 201 208 
1948 December ..... x 1616 218 209 
1949 March ..... vex ABTS 218 202 
December 1488 238 193 

1950 January 1486 242 193 
April? 235. 1522 247 194 

July nes 1564 256 208 
October 1641 276 215 
November ...... 1679. _ 213 


